












































RICHMOND, ! 


THE RELIGIOUS USES OF MUSIC. 
BY REV. E. L. MAGOON. 


In this article we shall endeavor to consider sim- 
ply the uses to be made of melody in the services 
of our holy religion; and we remark, in the first 
place, that Music has uses, because it has power. 
Whatever is powerful may be made useful, and its 
utility should be measured by its potency. By this 
rule let us estimate the value of music, by first 
examining its capacity to move. 

The history of Music is as ancient as the use of 
metals. By the Mosaic narrative, that primitive 
document of the human race, we learn that the 
descendants of Cain possessed both. But by the 
Music of the Cainites, we are not to understand 
our own more complicated and sublime forms of 
melody. Although Music was first applied some- 
times to magical, or rather to medicinal, purposes, 
yet its principal application was to divine uses. 
All nations and sects have been as unanimous in 
the religious use of Music, as they have been di- 
versified in their peculiar ceremonials and creeds. 
The greatest conqueror in the holy nation did not 
only compose the words of his divine odes, but 
generally set them to Music himseif, and that which 
he consecrated to the service of the tabernacle 
became a national treasure, and the stimulant of 
universal praise. Even Pagan poets intimate how 
Music should be applied, when they represent the 
Muses as surrounding Jupiter, and warbling their 
hymns about his throne. The holy Scriptures 
come to us filled with “psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” Four thousand of the best musi- 
cians in the nation of the Jews led in the solemn 
temple service. Israel mingled the symphonies of 
tymbrel and triumphant song with the murmurs 
of the subsiding billows on the shore of that sea 
which had just swallowed their Egyptian foe. 
David made his palace melodious with the rever- 
berations of his imperial harp. Isaiah sang the 
elegy of Jerusalem’s destruction in tones that 
went resounding to the skies; and the imprisoned 
Apostles, Paul and Silas, made the’ jail at Philippi 
vibrate to the glorious Music which chains could 
not bind nor midnight conceal. And when “ God 
manifest in the flesh” abolished the ritual of a dis- 
pensation which had mainly gone to decay, he re- 
cognized and reanimated that which was most di- 
vine, its Music, and at the point of transition from 
old to new, from obsolete ceremony to perpetual 
duty, he “‘ sung an hymn ;” and when he had gone 
to Gethsemane, to Calvary, and to Heaven, he left 
the melody of rapturous song, to accompany, as it 
had commenced, the dispensation of eternal life 
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lecialianal seeomanaioneete:’ were invented to aid 
the influence of voice and verse, and when all are 
united in holy league, there is nothing earthly which 
so effectually prcsents to our elevated conceptions 

“That undisturbed song of pure consent, 

Aye sung around the sapphire-colored throne, 

To him that sits thereon. * * * 

Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud, uplifted angel-trumpets blow ; 

And the cherubic hosts, in thousand choirs, 

Touch their celestial harps of golden wires.” 

The department of public worship of which 
we now speak is in harmony with the most uni- 
versal and pervading element in the physical uni- 
verse. Every ray of light; every particle of 
rain, snow or vapor; every blade of grass that 
grows; every leaf that expands; every rose that 
blooms; the zephyrs that fan the gossamer, and 
the bolt that rives the mountain crag; fountains 
sparkling in the sun, and forests swaying before the 
stortn; the sighing reed and the heaving volcano ; 
the gleaming lake and the thunder of old ocean's 
roar, are but different notes in the great anthem of 
nature, which charms the ear of God. In the pre- 
sence of its Creator, there is Music in every thing 
that moves, and in every thing that grows. We 
read how “the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God,”—the products of his crea- 
tive power,—“ shouted for joy.” It is the sublime 
expression of Euripides, the Grecian poet, “‘ Thee, 
I invoke, thou self-created Being, who gave birth 
to Nature, and whom light and darkness and the 
whole train of globes and planets encircle with 
eternal Music.” A greater poet than he has added, 


“There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion, like an angel, sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


Architecture has been compared to “ frozen Mu- 
sic,” and even in such a congealed state it is glo- 
rious ; but in its more liquid form, Music is beauty 
to the ear, as beauty is Music tothe eye. When it 
is really well executed, there are no surer wings 
than seraphic sounds, to lift the soul to heaven. 
Sounds closely resemble feelings, since both are 
invisible, and sounds are the very element in which 
the feelings live and move. Hence Music easily 
enters the seat of feeling, and while we listen we 
become melodious with inarticulate rapture, and 
are borne on the stream of expressive harmony. 
Music is the revelation of the adoration of heaven; 
and why should it not form part of the worship of 
the saints in this world of darkness and death? 
Its more assiduous cultivation and holy use would 





have a wonderful effect in improving our taste, as 


. well as in creating a more general relish for what 
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in every age has been deemed the most ennobling 
of pursuits, and the highest of all artificial enjoy- 
ments. It is this which 

“*. exalts each joy, allays each grief, 

Expels diseases, softens every pain, 

Subdues the rage of poison and the plague ; 

And hence the wise of ancient days ador’d 

One power of physic—Melody and Song.” 

Music brightens the blind man’s gloom, and re- 
vives the veteran’s joy. The peasant, as he goes 
whistling to his task, feels less of his weariness ; 
and the tired slave grows happy, if he can but 
chime his toils with his animated song. ‘The pri- 
soner, far down in the gloomy mines, can sing his 
griefs to rest ; and when other eloquence avails not 
to rouse a nation to a sense of its wrongs, Music, 
piping in cave and tower, will send the inspiration 
of liberty to the oppressed, and the shrill cry of 
redress to the abused. The wise are made wiser 
by its power ; and its ennobling influence will leave 
the traces of beauty even in 

“The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot’s brain.” 


In the second place, Music has religious uses, 
because it is potent in its influence upon natural 
character, the intellect and the soul. 

It is a fact, palpable to the most superficial ob- 
servation, that Musie has a strong moulding influ- 
ence on natural character. God has constructed 
us alive to its influence. The love of Music is a 
sign of a good disposition ; the practice of it will 
improve a bad one. Wonderfully does it possess 
a humanizing and polishing power. Polybius tells 
us that this beautiful science was early taught to 
the children in Arcadia, and by this means that 
people became the most amiable of the Greeks. 
Pythagoras used it always before going to bed. 
The students in the ancient schools of the prophets 
gave great attention to the cultivation of Music. 
Hence Samuel said to Saul, at a certain place, 
“Thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming 
down from the high place with a psaltery, and a ta- 
bret, and a pipe, and a harp before them; and they 
shall prophesy ; and the spirit of the Lord shall come 
upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them, and 
shalt be turned into another man.” And inthe second 
book of Kings we find Elisha calling in a devout Le- 
vite, to play and sing before him, to calm and raise 
his spirits, to receive the message of the Almighty. 
“‘ But now bring me a minstrel. And it came to 
pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand of 
the Lord came upon him.” When Saul was exas- 
perated and lashed into fury by his own strong pas- 
sions, David came before him with his sweet harp 
and holy song. These were potent to chase away 
the evil spirit, and calm the ruffled temper. Op- 





pressed by the mournful distress of Israel and, 
Judah, the great prophet called for Music on “an. 
instrument of ten strings” to compose his soul after. 
zealous agitation, that he might be put into a meet. 
condition to receive the calm visions of God. 


It is well known, that if a native of Switzer- 
land, when in foreign lands, hears the wild and sim- 
ple notes of the Ranchez-Vaches, which, played 
upon the Alpine horn, had charmed hin in his 
infancy, the most ardent and ungovernable longing 
is excited once more to climb the cliffs and navi- 
gate the waters of his native canton. And it has 
been said by one who well understood the moral 
effect of Music, that in Germany this delightful 
science creates for the care-worn laborer another 
and a better world, a middle region between this 
earth where wealth and the enjoyments it procures 
are allotted to the few, while to the many are as- 
signed privations, contumelies, irremediable pover- 
ty, and that future world where Equality, that ban- 
ished exile from the earth, has fixed its only and 
last abode. It is to that ideal region that the Ger- 
man peasant’s mind is gently wafted on the wings 
of melody, by the soft voices of his wife, daugh- 
ters and sons, together with the strains of his own 
flute or hautboy. The great English poet recorded 
eternal truth in the lines which declare that there is 
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Nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But Music for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no Music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

Our second remark under this head relates to 
the influence of Music on the human intellect. 
All good men, in every age, have felt that this 
power is great. The prophets, as is seen in the 
first chapter of Ezekiel, took their station by the 
side of majestic rivers, that in the stillness and de- 
lightful seenery around them, they might, through 
the soft murmur of the water, be refreshed, enli- 
vened, and prepared for the Divine ecstacies. The 
testimony of President Edwards will illustrate this 
position. ‘I felt God, so to speak, at the first ap- 
pearance of a thunder-storm ; and used to take the 
opportunity, at such times, to fix myself in order to 
view the clouds, and see the lightnings play, and 
hear the majestic and awful voice of God’s thun- 
der, which often times was exceedingly entertain- 
ing, leading me to sweet contemplation of my glo- 
rious God. While thus engaged, it always seemed 
natural to me to sing or chant forth my medita- 
tions, or to put my thoughts in soliloquies with a 
singing voice.” 

A like sovereignty over intellect is latent in su- 
perior instrumental or vocal Music. Milton listened 
to his organ for his solemn inspiration; Bourda- 
loue used his violin freely before preaching to the 
intellectual court; Lord Bacon had music often 
played in the room adjoining his study; and Ieo- 
narda de Vinci painted most sublimely when me- 
lodious notes resounded most profusely near his 
studies. Regaling the weary with sweet Music is 


like besprinkling a close apartment with odorife- 
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rous water ; te heat that enervates is sensi, 
and fragrant energy stimulates*the gratified sense. 
The following are words of truth which Chrysos- 
tom, the distinguished Greek father, uttered long 
ago. “No one of the slothful multitude ever de- 
parted from the church retaining a prophetic or 
apostolic sentence ; but verses of the psalms they 
chant at home, and repeat when passing through | 
the forum. If a manbe inflamed with anger, if he 
be infuriate with rage ;—should a holy psalm steal 
on his ear melodious, tranquil he departs, subdued 
and harmonized by music’s power.” This good 
man had experienced something of that influence 
which 


‘¢ —. comes o’er the ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


It is wrong to suppose that good Music has a 
tendency to make its admirer effeminate. 
contrary, it is the most bracing and energetic spe- 
cies of eloquence. ‘The Hallelujah Chorus in 
Handel's Messiah has often brought vast audiences 
unconsciously to their feet; and Hayden’s Crea- 
tion, Beethoven’s Oratories, and Mosart’s Requiem 
touch at once the intellect and heart with a talis- 
manic power greater than would the light, the sea- 
sons, or even the crucifixion, which, through sounds, 
they represent. ‘To have this effect, however, 
Music must be deep and honest. Imagination and 
the skill of profound and spontaneous emotion must 
move im the strains which are designed to move 
others. ‘The Marseilles hymn became the migh- 
ty inspiration of the French Revolution, because 
it first sprang from a soul of fire, and was repeated 
by those who were full of feeling. Sophocles 
gave a tremendous effect to vocal thought when 
he sang to the Music of his lyre in the chorus of 
his own tragedies. Solon and Timotheus of Ar- 
cadia, in like manner, produced an overwhelming 
influence on large auditories of most illustrious 
persons. We have ourselves seen a most thrill- 


ing impression produced on three thousand highly |i 


cultivated citizens while one gentleman sang “ The 
Angel’s Whisper,” accompanied by the soft touches 
of his wife’s piano. ‘The Spartan troops marched 
to the sound of flutes when they went to the most 
deadly strifes; and moral heroes have found high 
inspiration in melodious tones. 

Music was a powerful auxiliary in securing the 
triumph of the Protestant Reformation. There is 
more of Luther’s soul in the “ Old Hundred” he 
composed than in any other single work. It is 
sublimely interesting to contemplate that great re- 
former with Musie for his solace and inspiration, 
and the conversion of universal opinion for his 


task. When he could no longer write, by reason | 
of exhaustion, he sang. When he had wearied him- | 


self in struggling with his own great conceptions 
of truth, or when he was prostrated in antagonizing 
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erith error, he gave utterance to thoughts, otber- 
wise unutterable, through the notes of his flute. 
He says that the devils fled from his flute. Be- 
tween Musi¢ and martyrdom his great soul vibrated, 
full of confidence, and entranced with glory ; and 
between these poles of his existence there were 
more than continents of rapture for him to enjoy. 
'“*Come,” said he, one day to Melancthon, as the 
| storm of persecution thickened most frightfully, 
“Come, let us sing the forty-sixth Psalm: and let 
earth and hell do their worst.” 

The invigorating influence of Music was well 
understood by Milton, and is thus described by him 
in Paradise Regained. 











“ Go, view 

The schools of ancient sages ; he who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world. 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next ; 

There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers hit, 

By voice or hand, and various measur’d verse, 
®olian charms and Dorian lyric odes.” 





In the third place, we plead fur-sacred Masic 
because it has a high use in its direct influence on 
the soul. Thanks be to God!—there is such a 
thing in this fallen world as pure, spiritual, sublime 
devotion, and this should be the soul ef all our pub- 
lic worship. Whatever conduces to the cultiva- 
tion of religious feeling is neither to be negiected 
nor despised ; and it would be well if all cou.d 
verify the agreeable truth that, “as nightingales 
sing sweetest where there is an echo, so do our 
hearts speak most audibly where Music is around 
them.” Sacred melody strengthens devotion, ad- 
vances praise into rapture, repeats every act of 
worship, and embalms in the mind more lasting im- 
pressions, than those which accompany transient 
forms of words, uttered in homily or creed. The 
fear, love, sorrow, and indignation which are awa- 
kened in the mind by hymns and anthems, make 
the heart better, and ereate aspirations based on 
causes the most rational and praiseworthy. ‘Thus 
in innocence, pleasure and duty may go hand in 
hand, and the greater our satisfaction is, the holier 
may be our religion. Christianity requires us to 
abase ourselves in humility, but net to debase our- 
selves, nor to degrade the noblest cause by a Van- 
dal-like contempt for what God in nature and art 
has created beautiful and good. 

The sermon is designed to teach theological 
principles and practical morality ; prayers are the 
medium of acceptable worship; but the nearest 
approach that éarihly beings can make to the ado- 
ratiog of angels, is, when they lift their hearts 
with their voices in solemn thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God. The old Cameronians, those heroi- 
cal “fathers of Scottish piety, were so fully con- 
scious of this, that in the midst of the greatest 





personal dangers they would unanimonsly lift up a 


full chorus in singing their psalms. Tnglish sol- 
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diers were frequently by this means guided to the | 
dens and caves where those persecuted Christians | 
were concealed, when the solitude of night on the 
mountains was broken by peals of melody, poured 
from hearts that felt, from lips now eloquent in| 
chanting the anthems of heaven. 

The empire of Music extends beyond the grave. 
[ts influence is more direct, and perhaps more en- 
nobling than any other of the fine arts. The sister 
powers indirectly move ideas; this grasps at once 
with strongest hold upon the soul. Next to divine 
grace, it possesses the mightiest transforming power. 
Musie doubles our.conception of the faculties of the 
soul, and makes us feel capable of the noblest ef- 
forts. It is incapable in itself of expressing mean- 
ness, and never utters falsehood. Through its 
harmony we make the nearest discovery of the se- 
cret of the Creator, and most profoundly penetrate 
the mystery of life. ‘The powers of music have 
never been exercised in their highest perfection, 
until they have been devoted to the services of 
religion. In this, their high subordination, the 
humble Christian will feel 





“—. such sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss,” 
as he never knew before. \'The effect is inexpli- 
cable ; and yet we know that judicious singing is 
much more efficacious even upon the unconverted 
than ordinary preaching. When the sermon has 
fallen powerless upon the hearer, melting Music, like 
the Saviour’s tender look on the wayward Peter, has 
often pierced to the quick; and he who was just, 
now indifferent, becomes 

“All ear, 

And takes in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death.” 

The most solemn and judicious preaching will 
generally do no more than fill the fountains of the 
attentive soul; it is often the prerogative of Music 
to break these fountains, and give vent to penitence | 








or joy, or both combined. Hence the custom is a 
very laudable one, to commence public services | 
with a pious chant. It prepares the general mind | 
for the reception of Divine truth. It diffuses a 
calmness over turbulent feelings, and dissipates 
those vain and sinful thoughts which prevent a 
suitable performance of that great duty of thanks- 
giving to our Heavenly Father for the infinite stores | 
of blessings he has bestowed. It would be well 
for us to profit by the hints in the poet’s descrip- 
tion of angelic worship. 

“Then crowned again, their golden harps they took, 

Harps ever tun’d, that, glittering by their side, 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet, 

With charming symphony they introduce 

The sacred song, and waken raptures high: 

No one exempt, no voice but well could join 

Melodious part—such concord is in Heaven.” 


The influence of such spiritual worship is of the 





worthiest kind. The good Herbert of England 
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was accustomed to spend whole days alone in the 
cathedral at Salisbury, and he has left it on record, 
“that his time spent in prayer, and church Music, 
elevated his soul, and was his heaven apon earth.” 

The power of cultivating sweet melody is the 
glorious prerogative of intelligent beings. No ani- 
mal can keep time in his walk or other motions. 
The birds do not keep time in their songs. Even 
the Music of the spheres is irregular; but the su- 
premacy of mind is developed in self-control, and 
in the harmony of measured praise. The sacred 
writers have been careful to point out this exercise 
as a part of religious duty. “Awake up, my 
glory,” said David, “I will sing unto the Lord as 
long as I live; I will sing praises to my God while 
I have my being.” The apostle, addressing the 
Ephesians, described how they might glorify God 
in their body while “speaking to themselves in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in their heart to the Lord.” And 
there can be no doubt that as long as public wor- 
ship remains to us a privilege and a duty, we should 
* serve the Lord with gladness, and come before 


I Se PM 
his presence with singing. 


Having thus spoken of the uses of Music, let 
me, before closing, mention several particulars 
requisite to render sacred Music useful. These, 
among others, are expression, distinct accentuation, 
and profound emotion. 

In the first place, much depends upon giving spe- 
cific expression to what we sing. Every piece of 
sacred composition has a particular sentiment to be 
expressed, and regard should always be had to this 
in our attempts at harmonious utterance. It is the 
same in that department of God’s great choir which 
is found in nature. Every bird that sings expresses 
its own peculiar existence by a peculiar note. How 
different are the tones of the mother-bird, as she 
mourns the loss of her stolen young, from those 
with which she ordinarily calls them. Sounds be- 
come musical by their richness, clearness, indi- 
vidual fullness; by their relation to each other ; by 
rhythm, time, and melody ; by their transitions and 
expressive modifications. 

When this peculiar excellence of public singing 
is neglected, much of its power is entirely lost. 
When good sentiments are strikingly expressed, 
the profligate even will be startled as if an angel 
spoke. A young wanderer, under the covert of 


/night, was wending his way in New-York to the 


dvors of hell, when ke chanced to pass under a win- 
dow where virtue sang with touching tones that beau- 
tiful piecee—* Home, Sweet Home.” He felt that 
** Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify the hidden residence.” 
Music shattered the obduracy of his heart; he 
grew penitent as he listened, and immediately re- 


turned to God, and found a home in the joys of a 
virtuous life. 
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There is no more powerful auxiliary to the 
preaching of the Gospel, than good Music ; and 
there are few obstacles so insurmountable and 
repulsive as bad psalmody. The most eloquent 
sermon ever preached may be counteracted by an 
inappropriate tune, badly sung. A whole week’s 
study and the solicitude of months may be entirely 
frustrated by discordant attempts at Music, over 
which the intelligent minister would sit down in 
his pulpit and weep. 

In order to secure the expression so desirable, we 
must, in the second place, acquire the power of dis- 
tinct accentuation. The great advantage of vocal 
Music lies in its capacity of speaking words and 
sentiments, of instructing while it delights. But 
this advantage is lost if those who sing do not give 
proper accent to what they express. This excel- 
lence relates to the manner in which sounds are 
uttered, without reference to their loudness, or 
sofiness, or to their pitch in the Musical scale. 
The same nole may be struck on a drum, witha 
glove or with a stick, but the accent of it will be 
very different. The note of a harpsichord may be 
the same as that of a piano-forte, but the accent 
differs widely, because the sound of one is produ- 
ced by a quill, the other by a hammer. The ob- 
ject of Music, in the church as elsewhere, is to 
give increased effect to the sentiments expressed 
by the words. This requires that every note should 
be struck with confidence, distinctness, and— 

Thirdly, that all should be uttered with appro- 
priate and sincere emotion. Some of the best com- 
posers of Music in the world seem to be most in- 
fluenced by this truth; and, in order to give the 
right tone to their accompaniment, first commit to 
memory the thought and language they are to sing. 
They first give themselves up entirely to the im- 
pression produced by the language committed to 
their skill, and then utter it melodiously to the tune 
of the spontaneous Music of their enraptured soul. 
In speaking and singing, we must first deeply feel 
what we would have strongly move. What we 
borrow from others must be again, as it were, born 
in us, to produce effect. Imitation of excellence 
is always impotent to do good. Art cannot pos- 
sess efficiency independent of nature. In elo- 
quence and Music we can give nothing to our fel- 
low men but ourselves. 

There can be but little well-grounded hope for 
the existence of high Musical excellence in this 
community until Musical education is earlier com- 
menced, more assiduously cultivated, and the har- 
mony of Divine love is more deeply implanted in 
our souls by the Holy Spirit. 

The elements of Music should mingle freely with 
all other elements of youthful education. Children 
should be taught to sing as well as to talk, read 
and pray. Christians in general, and parents in 
particular, should be watchful over the harmonious 

education of youth. No recreation is so innocent, 
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and no solace is so sweet, as the soothing and ani- 
mated tones of Music. 

Musical talent should be more sought out and 

brought into requisition in the high praises of the 

sanctuary of God. There is no danger of too 

much sanctified Music. God is never offended 

with too highly cultivated praise. Instead of mere 

sound give us real melody, and it will never be too 

abundant. We have been accustomed to worship 

where their was a choir of two hundred, chanting 
to the mellow thunder of an organ that made the 
whole house quake, and there was neither confu- 
sion, discord, nor oppressive notes in those songs 
of glorious praise. There is already an evident 
improvement in the sacred Music of the South, 
and the cause should be well sustained. The cus- 
tom of having oratorios is a good one. As the 
public taste is improved, Music will be more and 
more appreciated. The most Gothic and disgrace- 
ful of all prejudices, is the strange prejudice against 
harmonious tones,—it always springs from discor- 
dant if not degraded souls. Had we more fre- 
quent Musical entertainments among us, they would 
not a little purify and exalt our passions; give our 
thoughts a holier turn, and cherish those Divine 
impulses in the soul, which are felt by those who 
are not stultified in ignorance or stupified by sen- 
sual pleasure. 

Finally, we need more of the melody of Divine 
love in the soul, created by the Holy Spirit. This 
will render the sense of duty acute, and all who 
feel it will contribute in every possible way to ren- 
der public worship attractive, and the ordinances 
of our holy religion productive of universal good. 
Under its peaceable influence prejudices will dis- 
appear; all who can sing will be magnanimous 
enough to consecrate their talents on a common 
altar; fickleness will give place to fervency, and 
one desire to glorify God will possess the public 
mind. 

Let the writer remind his readers that there is 
one place in the universe of the Almighty where 
there is no singing. Let him warn you of sin and 
its dreadful results, and earnestly entreat you who 
sing on earth, so to utter the accents of contrition 
and the raptures of renovating love, that you may 
be prepared forever to sing “the song of Moses 
and the Lamb.” 

Richmond, Feb., 1843. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 


These are so called from Artois, in France, where they 
were first used. They are deep, slender bores in the earth, 
descending hundreds of feet, until they reach some vein of 
water, which commenced in some higher place than the 
well’s mouth. Of course, this water, tending to seek the 
level of its source, rises, and runs out at the top of the 
bore—sometimes in a decided jet. Such a well was finished 





a few months ago, at Eutaw, in Greene county, Alabama ; 
224 feet deep, and yielding a large supply of good water. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT LOAFERS. 


We live, it may be said, to make observations. 
We make them and use them. ‘The various oc- 
currences of life are briefly chronicled in our memo- 
ries, shaped by our inventions and put into force by 
our wills. We live too that we may philosophize ; 
at least, the scholastic development of the com- 
munity do so. Life, therefore, is a very serious 
affair, and whatever thereto appertains sacred ; this 
is the case with Loarers. 

A want of that deep-seated refinement, which 
refuses to acknowledge the necessity ef parts 
to a well-ordered whole, of a variety of compli- 
cated causes to produce an admirable effect, and 
an absence of that sincerity which sees a some- 
thing of good in all the various classes of society, 
has given birth to many unfortunate remarks upon 
this singular and wide-spread genus of our race. 
Many a good and profitable thing has thus been 
cried down by popular indelicacy. ‘The finest arts, 
the best of sciences, were hooted at by the oracu- 
lar owls of conservatism, the dissenters from the 
excellence of novelties. It needs not to ran back 
to the oft-cited cases of Galileo, Fulton, and others, 
martyrs to the faith that was in them of their own 
powers, and the bounty of nature in general. Their 
history is now in the mouths of school-boys. It 
is now admitted that the new is always the butt 
for the poisoned arrows of malicious wits, and the 
constant aim of those deplorable geniuses, who, 
having nothing original in themselves, deny inven- 
tion to all others. 

It were a valuable thing, to know the name of 
the first man who acted the part of a pure and 
unadulterated Loafer on the stage of human life ; 
if we could trace the deep benignity to its well- 
spring in that unfathomable heart, which originally 
proclaimed to the admiring spectators the obvious 
glory of hanging out in the sun on a warm morning, 
and taking it easy. ‘There was that in him, which 
has sent rejoicing into the minds of a whole cloud 
of unfortunate individuals, who, having nothing par- 
ticular to do in this world, would have speedily cut 
their throats and evanished therefrom, had it not 
been for the grand discovery of loafing. 

Look at that unobtrusive person, against the post 
yonder, at the corner of the street. Observe his 
quietness. He is as calm as an expiring candle, 
or a moonlight scene. He is as silent as a man 
who was born deaf and dumb, or a museum after 
the hour for closing. ‘The very soul of placidity 
sits upon the half raised eyelid, the venerable, 
crownless hat, the long unbrushed hair, and the par- 
tially-smoked cigar that protrudes from his serious 
lips. No restless negro with his active fingers 
has plied the brush over those antiquated shoes, on 
which the collected dust of apparent centuries 
rests. His pantaloons have long since flowered, 
and are now perfectly seeded; his coat has just 








holes enough in it to vindicate its years,—his whole 
appearance is removed at a great distance from 
splendor. He isa Loafer. 

This innocent, unoffending, stationary person, as 
harmless as the post at his back, or the curb-stone 
at his feet, would seem to be the only exception 
apparently, among men, at which satire could not 
be aimed. ‘T’o an angel or some good spirit from 
another sphere, how perfectly absurd, how vindic- 
tively savage, an assault upon a Loafer would ap- 
pear. Attack the shadow of a lamp-post, the im- 
moveable tin spout, or a brick pavement rather than 
him. He is a denizen of the sunshine when it feels 
pleasant, and a haunter of the shade when it grows 
comfortable—a valuable invention for the con- 
suming of half-smoked cigars,—an_ old-clothes 
horse,—solemn as a mist—inoffensive as a water- 
ing-pot. 

The position of Loafers in society is not inde- 
finite. It is frequently said of this class—they hold 
no place in society; an Ishmaelitish propensity 
dwells in them to wander and become scarce ; they 
are seen here for a moment and then gone, not like 
birds of passage that come back at regular periods, 
but like will-o-the-wisps that flare up brightly one 
instant, then sink forever. A plague, we say, be 
in the bones of those who thus revile the character 
of these gentle wanderers. It is the Loafer’s of- 
fice to produce himself in a great variety of places 
in a short time. He does not love eternal repose, 
but occasionally slides off in the shades of even- 
ing, and migrates from tavern to tavern; but with 
so much humility, such pure peacefulness, and so 
obvious a disregard of splendor, that we consider 
his migratory habits, economical and to be desired. 

Loafers generally, are shadows haunting side- 
walks, wharves, museums and the parks. They 
neither swarm nor congregate. ‘Like the stars they 
comealone. Theirappearance is the sign of peace. 
In wars they are not to be seen, nor in times of 
storm, danger or difficulty. They are the grand 
advocates of the sublime doctrine of social equality, 
believing in the brotherhood of man. They are 
not revolutionary or sans culoties; for although 
ragged, they always wear clothes. 

We have not been successful in discovering the 
religious tenets of this amiable sect. Even if they 
have any cultus or mode of worship, tis doubtful. 
Their whole lives may be a kind of adoration. 
They do in a manner offer themselves upon the al- 
tar of supreme laziness, and thus, doing nothing 
with them, is the highest devotion, while among 
others, it is treachery to the state. 

The origin of this grand elass of society par- 
takes of nothing very mysterious. Its cause may 
be discovered in a sudden contraction of the circu- 
lating medium, and the high rate of exchanges. 
The balance of trade is always against the Loafer. 
Their demands are not any of them convertible 
into cash. Their capital stock consists of splendid 
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assortments of first rate anecdotes, which they re- 
tail with consummate propriety. They, like the 
general government, are much given to contracting | 
loans, principally for “goes” and cigars. Such| 
being the simplicity of their lives they are never 
known to fail ; or if they should ever seek advice of | 





a mischief to the cause of human improvement, by 
the sort of optimism he there inculcates: the doc- 
trines of which, winged by his numbers and pointed 
by his wit, are borne, like thistle-seeds, into every 
clime, and find a lodgment in every mind. The 


sentiment, running through much of the poem, 


those cunning spiders, the lawyers, it never gets ‘that “ whatever the Creator has ordained, is best,” 


beyond a slight adjustment of trifling difficulties 
in the police courts, involving the rights of a sin- 
gle gentleman to pass his nights under an awning 
instead of under a roof, or the legality of smoking 
a cigar which does not happen to belong to the 
person smoking it, or something of this like. Loaf- 
ers never marry, having no desire to participate in 
the activity required to keep a family in motion; 
they never are observed on the other hand to commit 
suicide, or emigrate to Texas. They hold no of- 
fices in the government, not being adapted to the 
transaction of affairs, and too philosophical to pass 
their lives in trying to get people into trouble, after 
trying to get them out. Quiet yet not unaffable, 
polite yet not excessively so, dressed yet not dan- 
dies, contemplative yet not speculative, generous 
yet not profuse, they pass their tranquil lives in 
sweet obscurity, neither menaced by the frowns of 
the rich, nor pestered by the importunities of the 
poor. ’ Foce. 





SLIP-SLOP. 


I would not give a button for a man who has 
reached fifty without ever having had an enemy. 
It is a sure sign that he has been utterly useless 
in society—a milksop, without one spark of energy 
to act, courage to dare, or fortitude to suffer, in be- 
half of right against wrong. [This remark is not 
wholly new. ] 


Some enthusiasm is indispensable to greatness : 
and it must be a generous enthusiasm too, which 
would achieve true greatness. Probably few men 
have led mankind along any new and eminently 
good path, who, early in their career, were not 
looked upon by the cold hearted or the foolish as 
more or less crazy. Columbus, and Fulton, and 
Fulton’s precursor, Fitch, and every great Re- 
former,—for instance. Their project haunts their 


I shall not controvert, if taken in what I deem its 
true meaning. But if it imports, that all things 
ought forever to remain as they now happen to be,— 
and there are people, possessed with such: a phan- 
tasy—I deny and deride it, as at once false, absurd, 
and mischievous. It would at once, like the head 
of Medusa, petrify every reform in government, 
every improvement in society—maintaining kings 
and subjects, nobles and peasants, rich and poor, 
unchangeably, in their actual condition. But such 
is not its meaning. It means no more, than that 
the universe is ordered by boundless wisdom, and 
that man should be content with the faculties Pro- 
vidence has bestowed upon him. But it does not 
exclude the propriety,—nay the imperious duty— 
of his employing those faculties to the best advan- 
tage. And what boundless scope does not this in- 
'terpretation give! what susceptibility of improve- 
ment! While optimism seeks only to “ justify the 
ways of God to man,” let us cherish it ; but when 
it opposes itself as a barrier to man’s advance to- 
wards that high goal, which his maker designed 
him ever to approach, perhaps never to reach— 
let us spurn it, as unworthy of our character, and 
of our destinies. 

Another, kindred doctrine, runs through the poem 
just mentioned; equally calculated to palsy the 
energies of beneficence: ‘That there is a fixed 
chain of beings, from the Almighty down to an 
atom ; and that each link in this chain must forever 
maintain its place, or else the regular subordina- 
tion so beauteous to the poets’ eye, be destroyed. 
And to prove his idea (or rather that ef the Ara- 
bian philosophers, from whom he is said to have 
borrowed it), he refers to various inequalities estab- 
lished by Nature among the inanimate creation, 
and among the animate irrational: inferring from 
the whole, not only that mankind in general need 
not hope for exaltation of character, or of condi- 
tion; but that each individual, or set, or tribe, or 


thoughts and crowds their tongues perpetually,—| nation, must acquiesce in the state, absolute or re- 


a fixed idea—in fact a monomania ; until experience 


lative, wherein he or they happen tobe. Because, 


teaches them discretion; and they learn that not| by an eternal law, “ Jove’s satellites are less than 


only a quiet life, exempt from ridicule, but even 
the success of the darling scheme itself, depends 
upon their conciliating mankind’s regard, by mani- 
festing common sympathies and common sense. 


Pope, my favorite, decidedly, among the secon- 


Jove,” he concludes that the chasm between pea- 
sant and King is unalterable: and because the 
weed does not—cannot—aspire to tower with the 
oak,—he infers that the classes now sunk in igno- 
rance and want, should never hope for wisdom, 
wealth, or distinction. To such absurdities are 


dary poets,—indeed, I believe, he affords me more| those betrayed, who employ analogies to prove, 





pleasure than Shakspeare or Milton, though he dis-| what, if it were proved, they could only wdlustrate. 


plays less genius—in his Essay on Man, has done 


Pope, and those who, perhaps from their school 
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lessons, er his views, Paes that inequalities for the ease al po tn of others: of course im- 
in brutes cannot prove a necessary and unchange-. politeness is nothing but a constant thought of our 
able inequality in man; because the vaunted anal- own ease and comfort. 
ogy wholly fails in many important particulars. | = 
Brutes have nothing within, which prompts torise—' Persons now living, who remember Patrick 
which pants for, and tends to, excellence ;—no love Henry, expatiate so much upon the magic of his 
of wealth, of ease, of power, of fame,—no self- voice and look, as to leave little doubt that those’ 
esteem, patriotism, philanthropy, religion—no re- were very important, if not the chief ingredients, 
membrance of past, or foresight of future pleasure, in his eloquence. 
or pain—no dread of Hell, or hope of Heaven. | He was remaykable, they say also, for addressing 
And as to the chain, with fixed, indestructible to every man, discourse relative to that man’s call- 
links,—what has become of the celestial body, ing: to a farmer, about farming ; to a tanner, about 
which astronomers think was at a recent period tanning; to a physician, about medicine; &c. &c. 
sundered into the 3 last discovered planets '—! He used to say, that he never met with a man so 
Where are the mammoth, and the gigantic masto- | ignorant, but that he learned something from him.— 
don, and the giants who (holy writ assures us) once! There is a sensible remark of Sir Walter Scott to 









































existed ? 
fishes, birds, and shells, now extinct, but which 
modern research proves to have abounded of old? 


Perhaps in combatting these poetry-nursed, if. 


not poetry-born opinions, it may be thought that I 
have been warring with shadows; but I am greatly 
deceived if they have not insinuated themselves 


unawares, and very mischievously, into many a) 


mind. Let them pass. 


Servetus, it is said [hé, whom Calvin burned 


for his wrong belief about the five points] wrote’ 


a book, about 1531, in which he plainly anticipates 
Harvey, in describing the circulation of the blood. 


Two paragraphs, containing this description, in. 


their original Latin, are quoted by Taylor [I think 
that is his name] in his recent book concerning the 
Eminent Men of Elizabeth's time—chapter on Cal- 
vin and the church of Geneva.” The book was 
lately, and perhaps is now for sale in some of the 
R . ..d book-stores. 


At the age of 13, George Washington copied 


into a sort of memorandum book which he then) j 


kept, a set of rules for behavior, the influence of 
which seems clearly discernible, upon the whole of 
his illustrious life. One of the most striking and 
useful was,—“ never, in the presence of others, to 
do any act which might seem to imply a slight, or 
disregard, of them : but to accompany every move- 
ment with a gesture or look of courtesy and respect, 
at least so as to show a mindfulness that others are 
present.” See these admirable rules in Sparks’ 
Life of Washington. 

They ought to be read by all who, in a stage- 
coach, place their feet upon a seat on which a fel- 
low passenger is sitting—by all who smoke in a 
stage-coach, or other confined place where other 
persons are—by all who indicate a contempt for 
one near them, by humming a tune, or other un- 
courteous noise—in short, by all the vulgar or rade 
people, who think their free carriage is blunt hon- 
esty, when in truth it is only a mean selfishness 
For true politeness is nothing but a constant thought 








Where the numerous tribes of plants,| the same effect, in the Fortunes of Nigel. 


The Athenians not only sang hymns at their 
greatest festival, in honor of Harmopivus and Aris- 
TociTon, who had delivered their state from ty- 


‘rany,—but decreed, that no slave should bear the 


names of those heroes. How different in Ame- 
rica! Numberlessslaves among us,—and still more 
of white men, some of whom deserve to be slaves, 
have, as christian names, Jefferson, Madison, and 
even Washington! 

Few things are more trying to the good nature 
of a cleanly person, than to see men spit upon his 
floor, or carpet, or wall. When the filth, thus 
ejected, is made worse by a mixture of tobacco 
juice,—it is an aggravation of indignity, which we 
may well wonder that either one gentleman should 
brook, or another should perpetrate. The matter 
is not much mended, when the apartment thus pol- 
luted is the joint one of both parties, or is shared 
by them with others, whether few or many. A 
gentleman, of no church, lately at a religious meet- 
ing, placed his hat upon the floor, under his seat. 
When he took it up, he found it so nastied by the 
tobacco-spittle of a professor of religion who sat 
behind him, that he was obliged to have it washed ! 
And it was with difficulty cleansed. A pretty 
opinion of religious professors, that gentleman was 
likely to form—if that was a fair specimen! 

The absurdities of Boz, in his late book about 
us, are on no account so much to be regretted, as 
because they made us despise almost the only thing 
in it that was not despicable—his broadside against 
our habit of spitting.—The necessity of kindness, 
to the efficacy of counsel, never was more happily 
exemplified. All the lessons of Boz were lost 
upon us; as Tommy Merton’s endeavors to make 
the pig love him, were unavailing, because they 
mainly consisted of his catching it by the hinder 
legs, and pommelling it till it squealed again. In 
such a case, all men much resemble pigs. To 


.|make either advice or bread acceptable, it should 


not be accompanied with abuse, or blows. M. 
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REJECTED PRIZES. 


““ Where ought the spirit of Poetry to flourish more freely 


than in our own country? Stretch forth the Magician's 
wand, and wake up the Ariels and Fairies of our nativeland.” 


Dec. No. Messenger, p. 799. 


THE SPIRITS OF POESY. 


In fairy land, a marble palace stands— 

A gorgeous pile, the work of fairy hands— 
Lofty and grand, its noble form it rears, 

And all unscathed by touch of time, appears. 
Its countless columns, glitteringly white, 
Support a dome whose summit ’s lost to sight ; 
Of Architecture mixed, it seems to be ; 

And every oder blends in harmony. 

Forth from the front, a sloping lawn extends, 
To where the streamlet murmuringly wends, 
*Twixt willow-fringed banks its winding course 
Bending the lily’s head with gentle force, 

And softly gliding on, its home to make 

In the calm bosom of a sleeping lake. 

The lawn is decked with variegated bowers 
And redolent with fragrancy of flowers ; 

Gay fountains send their sparkling jets aloft, 
And all is bright and beautiful and soft. 

Far to the right, a shaggy wood appears, 

Dark with the gathered moss of many years. 
A deep gloom broods upon the forest rude, 
Sacred to silence and to solitude ; 

Rearward, gigantic mountains, tow’ring high, 
Fling their peaked summits to the middle sky ; 
While on the left, the senses to appal, 

Leaps, bounds and roars, the rushing waterfall. 
Nature appears to have lent her every grace 
To deck the spirits of Poesy’s dwelling place. 


*Tis the close of a brilliant day in June ;— 
Floats over head-the unclouded moon. 

No sound is heard save the murmuring rill, 
Or the plaintive note of the whippoorwill, 
Or the gentle rustling of the trees 

Softly stirred by the summer breeze, 

That, laden with perfume, gently blows— 
Nature seems buried in repose. 


A stranger youth of gentle mien 

Is gazing on that fairy scene, 

With quickened breath and beating heart, 
Uplifted hand and lips apart, 
Bewildered look and wondering air, 
At viewing scenes, so strange and fair. 
Sudden, upon his startled sight . 
Pours a rich stream of mellow light, 

A brilliant flood of radiance sent 
From window, tower and battlement, 
Reflecting back the flashing rays— 
The very trees seem in a blaze ; 

And glittering in the gorgeous light, 
The fountains’ spray gleam diamonds bright. 
Tables are spread with viands rare, 
Culled from the earth, the sea, the air; 
And ruby wine, a sparkling store, 

The goblet’s brim is mantling o'er: 
Rich bursts of music, such as ne’er 
Have fallen on listening mortal’s ear 
In clear, full strains are swelling high, 
Filling the air with melody— 

A scene of wild enchantment—all 
Seems decked for some gav festival. 
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Forth from the opening palace doors 

A train of lovely women pours ; 

And with gay langh and gleesome shout 
Disperse themselves the lawn about. 
They seem like fawns let loose to play, 
As wild, as innocently gay ; 

Some choose their partners and advance 
To mingle in the graceful dance ; 
Some, in mock state, pretend to dine ; 
Some sip the rosy, sparkling wine; 

Or, seeking what to mirth disposes, 
Some pelt each other with the roses ; 
Ali is confusion, mirth and glee, 

Frolic and joyous revelry. 


Then, hidden by a friendly tree, 

The prying stranger well might see, 
By voice, by garb, by symbol clear, 
That one of every clime was here. 

He knew the laughing maid of France, 
The lightest in the merry dance ; 

The long descended Teuton fair, 
Conspicuous by her yellow hair ; 

The “ Saya” opened to reveal 

The haughty brow of Old Castile ; 
While nought was needed, save the eye, 
To mark the maid of Italy. 


But there was one of stature tall, 

Who seemed the fairy queen of all, 
Whose bearing proud and lofty grace 
Gave token of the Saxon race. 

Upon her queenly brow was set— 
Mark of her rank,—a coronet. 
Shakspeare and Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Byron and Burns, the bard of “ hope,” 
Sir Walter rich in border lore, 

The gifted Irish minstrel, Moore, 

Had each contributed a gem 

To deck that kingly diadem. 


Soon as this form the stranger saw, 
He felt a deep, mysterious awe, 
And urged by feeling in his breast 
That could not, would not, be repress'd, 
Forward he came and bent his knee 
Before her lovely majesty. 
With cheeks all pale, but flashing eyes, 
Caused by mix'd anger and surprise, 
The Queen, at first, with dark’ning frown, 
Upon the kneeling youth looked down; 
Then, smoothing o’er her angry look, 
Lifted him up, and kindly spoke. 
“ Whence art thou stranger ?” 

“Inthe sunny South 
“T passed the early years of joyous youth, 
‘Since then, a wanderer, I have seldom seen 
“ My native lund, named from thy virgin queen, 
“To me, the loveliest, dearest spot on earth, 
“ The land that gave to Washington his birth, 
“ Famed for her daughters fair, a worthy State, 
“ And justly styled the mother of the great ; 
“ For since she started first in glory’s race 
“Five of her sons have held the foremost place 
“In their country’s gift, and from their marble cold 
* Their names still rule their country as of old.” 
“* We know the land you speak of; yon fair girl, 
‘* Marked by her hazel eye and auburn curl, 
“ Her teeth of pearly whiteness, brow of snow, 
“Her vermeil lips and soft cheeks’ rosy glow, 
* Her perfect form and faultless Grecian face, 
* Majestic mien, calm look, and quiet grace, 
* Who leans so pensively against yon tree, 














































‘“‘ And lost in gloomy thought, appears to be, 
“Is thy Country’s Muse, and well may’st thou be proud 
“Of one so bright, so beautiful, so good.” 
‘* Come hither, Nina, sweet one, see !—This youth 
“Comes from thy chosen land, thy own loved South ; 
“Of courteous mien he seems, and well might bear 
“A message to thy faithful votaries there. 

** Hast thou not one to send ?” 

The lady raised 

Her lovely head, and on the stranger gazed, 

Then, as her harp a movrnful cadence rung, 

’T was thus the spirit of Southern poesy sung: 

“ No rank have I, ’mong my sisters fair, 

“No leafy chaplet binds my hair, 

** No song from the sunny South | hear, 

“My sad and drooping heart to cheer ; 

“My spirits fade, my hopes are flown, 

“I feel neglected and alone. 

** Affords the South no fruitful theme, 

“For the enraptured poet’s dream ? 

** Has nature from the Southern Jand, 

* Withheld her ever bounteous hand ? 

** Are there not rivers dark and deep, 

“ That onward to the ocean sweep? 

‘** Nor mountains huge, nor forests drear, 

“‘ Fit scene for many a tale of fear? 

** Nor grain-clad fields, nor valleys fair, 

*“* Nor fragrant flowers that scent the gir? 

“ Nor haunted spot nor lonely glen, 

“ Fit theme for youthful poet’s pen? 

“ Nor legend old to wake the lyre 

‘Of woman’s love, or man’s dread ire ? 

“ Yes, she has all; then, wherefore sleep 

“ Her poet sons in slumber deep ? 

“Why am I left to weep and mourn 

** A prey to cold neglect and scorn? 

“Go rouse them, stranger, by this pleading strain— 
“ To gen'rovs Southern hearts I cannot sue in vain.” 


She ceased, and shed full many a pearly tear 

That dimmed the lustre of her beauty bright, 
When o’er the shaggy mountain tops appear 

The first faint gleamings of the coming light. 

The cock’s shrill clarion ringing on the night, 
Heralds the near approach of joyous day, 

Fades the wild fairy pageant from the sight, 
The stranger turns him on his homeward way, 
And lays before the south, her Muse’s melancholy lay. 


ODE TO DEATH. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


She’s dead! aye, dead and buried! 
The gentle Kate—the lov’d—the beautiful : 
O, she was beautiful! and kind, as lovely! 
And innocent, as kind! But she has gone— 
And I, a poor, lone-hearted wanderer, 
Way-worn and desolate, beside her grave 
Will sit me down and weep. 


Thou, with the crooked scythe and spade! 
Thou, with the blear’d and sunken eye! 
Gliding an ever silent shade, 
In solemn stillness by !— 
Pale Death! away! O, is it meet, 
To link the bitter with the sweet! 
And wrap us in thy winding sheet, 
When hope is high!— 
And coming years in blooming dress, 
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Glow with the smiles of loveliness ? 
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Ah! is it meect—when heart and heart, 
And soul and soul together grow— 
To tear the truthful whole apart, 
And bid the tear to flow? 
Why dim the hopes that brightest hung— 
Why clip the cords that closest clung— 
Why shut the eye, and seal the tongue, 
And write thy wo, 
In gathering tears, and deep distress, 
Where Heav’n had deign’d the soul to bless? 


O, Death! I would that thou could’st weep !— 
I would the curse of God were thine ;— 
That where the fiery billows sweep, 
Thou might’st forever pine ! 
I would that on that lurid shore, 
Where seething flames in vengeance roar, 
Th’ Eternal God would bar thy door, 
In wrath divine; 
And on thy hoary withering head, 
The curse of endless torment shed ! 


When Eden lay in pristine bloom— 
When Time his primal circuit ran— 

Thy spirit thron’d the darksore tomb, 
And woo’d the creature Man: 

And, since the ever mournful day, 

When Heaven fled from Earth away, 

And man became thy helpless prey, 
—His life a span— 

Thy brooding curse in every clime, 

Has blasted all the hopes of Time! 


O, had the Parent Father known— 
Had he but seen the dire distress— 
Had he but heard a dying groan— 
And felt its loneliness ! 
Had he but seen the waves of wo, 
Sweeping with dark, resistless flow, 
O’er all of life and love below, 
That man would bless, 
O, he had never stray’d from thence, 
Nor lost his bright inheritance. 


That bitter sin bad ne’er been his! 
The bitter curse had ne’er been ours! 
The grave, and all its mysteries, 
Death, and its dreaded powers. 
But in the Ancient Orient clime— 
The Eden of the Olden Time— 
I ween that in their pristine prime— 
Among the flowers, 
The sons of earth, in radiant guise, 
Would walk the groves of Paradise! 


I ween that where the Angels sung, 
When God matur’d his mighty plan ; 

And Heav'n and Earth in unison rung, 
Witk love and bliss to man! 

I ween that there in glory still, 

Exempt from every human ill, 

The sons of Earth would roam at will, 
As ages ran, 

And brighter in their glory glow 

In Heav’n above '!—and Heav’n below ! 


But ’tis not thus—regret, away— 

Mourn not my soul at God’s decree ; 
Look forward to that brighter day— 

And glory’s immortality. 
Tis meet that Death should triumph here— 
’Tis meet that man should shed the tear— 
And meet that all should press the bier— 
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The bond and free, 
And in some lonely quiet spot— 
Forget the world, and be forgot. 





'Tis God’s decree. I hear the knell, 
Of coming years and Time’s decay ; 
A thousand crumbling records tell 
Of glory gone from earth away ! 
The gorgeous fanes—the splendid piles— 
The glory of fair Grecia’s Isles! 
Where Art bestow’d lier sweetest smiles, 
And lov’d to dwell— 
I see their wreck, but ask not why 
Their lofty forms so lowly lie. 


But seek we not a foreign shore— 
No need to cross the sounding sea, 
Or in the depths of ancient lore— 
To search, O Death, for thee. 
The Earth is thine! and on its sphere, 
Thou ridest with the rolling year, 
And breathest in the startled ear 
Thy dread decree ; 
And who shall stay thy spirit-arm— 
Or shield the stricken heart from harm ? 


These mounds in wide circumference spread, 


Scatter’d throughout this wide domain, 
Where rest the long, long buried dead, 
Are trophies of thy reign! 
Nor these alone—for thou hast been 
Amid the busiest haunts of men, 
And graven with thy solemn pen, 
The words of dread: 
Who deem’d a ruin’d Palenque stood 
In Nature’s wildest solitude ? 


Oblivion! from thy shrouded grave 
Give back the records of the dead! 
Why sweeps thy dark resistless wave, 
O’er sunny scenes that Time has bred ? 
Ah, Death! thou ghastly shape, tis thou— 
] read it on thy hoary brow— 
Thy lidless eye-balls glaring now, 
Destruction crave ! 
Tyrant, march on; o’erthrow the past— 
But know thy turn shall come at last! 


The shaft thou shalt not always hurl, 
Nor feast thy soul on beauty’s bloom ! 
The golden tress—and raven curl— 
Ah, why should they bedeck the tomb? 
She of the soft and sunny eye—- 
Pure as the breath of Heaven’s own sky— 
All bright and beauteous, must she die ? 
—The priceless pearl— 
March on, O Death, a conqueror yet-— 
But know thy baneful sun shall set! 


Sickness and sorrow both are thine— 
The ministers that wait thy will; 
And tears to thee are gems of brine— 
From anguish wrung—yet sparkling still ; 
Thou fillest up the cup of pain— 
And we the bitter mixture drain— 
And drink it o’er and o’er again— 
And mourn and pine-- 
Demon, march on ; but know, O know, 
That thou shalt drain this cup of wo! 


Think’st thou these fleeting nights and days 
Shall ever in their courses run; 

Shall man, the God-like, never gaze 
On thy dominion all undone ? 


Ah, nal the beter i is sure and fast! 
Sure as the day of th’ unchanging past! 
Sure as the God who comes at last! 

— With songs of praise— 
To hurl thee to that nether bell, 
Where devils and datnned spirits dwell, 





TWILIGHT. 


Sweet is the hour, when lingering in the west, 
Departing day throws ‘round its roseate hue ; 

When gorgeous vapors on the mountains rest, 
And valleys glitter with the falling dew, 

When eve’s first star over the distant main, 





Like a pure spirit from a holier sphere, 
| Hangs in her beauty, by some hidden chain, 
And throws around a-radiance mild-and clear. 


| When the pale moon up the ethereal height, 

| In silent grandeur winds her mystic way ; 

| Veils with a cloud, her lovely face from sight, 

| And then breaks forth with more refulgent ray— 
When in the distance, the lone Whipporwill 

| Pours his shrill notes from off some friendly tree ; 

| And from the summit of a neighboring hill, 


Are heard the echoes of the Kata Dee. 


Old ocean thunders on the lonely shore ; 

Curls ‘neath the cliffs, on which the wild grass waves, 
And bows, to hear its everlasting roar. 

The home-sick hour, when on the flowing deep, 
The sailor, gazing on the ‘‘ dark sea foam,” 

| Thinks of the cottage, where the woodbines creep 
Around the windows of his happy hone. 


' 
| The silent hour, when o’er its coral caves, 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
; 
; 
| 


| When wearied man, plodding his toilsome way, 

| His scanty earnings o’er his shoulders flung, 

| Sees round his door, his little ones at play, 

| With words of kindness flowing from their tongue ; 
Clasps his young wife within his fond embrace, 

| As forth she hastens with a joyful bound, 

| The smiles of pleasure beaming on her face, 

| As husband, children, circle ber around. 


| The mellow’d hour, when pensive lovers stray 
O’er wooded hill, and thro’ the shaded grove, 

Where murmuring brooklets, as they softly play, 
Listen delighted with their vows of love. 

|The spirit hour, when o’er the dewy earth, 
Memory comes dancing ’mid her shadowy train 

Of hopes that perish’d from their hour of birth, 
As vain as fair, and false as they were vain. 


To well remembered scenes she soars away, 
When ’round the altar of domestic bliss, 
Parents’ lov’d smiles lit up each opening day, 
And children climbed4to share the envied kiss. 
When the charm’d cup gave forth its dreamy draught, 
And wrapt the senses in untold delight; 
When moruing in the glorious sunshine laugh’d, 
And evening revell’d in the moon’s pale light. 


To golden moments, when the heart beat high, 

And musie lent enchantment to the hours ; 
When love was breath’d beneath the star-lit sky, 

And dew drops sparkled on ambrosial flowers ; 
When fears were banish’d, and the heavens were bright; 


When thunders linger’d ‘neath the electric light, 
And hope and joy disarm'd the monster death. 








When tempests slept, and whirlwinds held their breath , 
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Bright spots, on which remembrance loves to dwell, 
As evening shadows drape the world around ; 
Oases green, which on life's desert tell 
That here and there a little rill was found. 
Rills of delight! they murmur round the soul, 
As twilight brings the lov’d of other years ; 
Their gushing music o'er the senses roll, 
And melt the bosom with delicious tears. 


Like healing balm, rich virtue they impart, 
When memory, too faithful to her trust, 
Unlocks the secret chambers of the heart, 
And there surveys the Beautiful, in dust. 
The Beautiful, who, tho’ they sleep in death, 
Whisper at twilight in the curling vine, 
Float thro’ the air upon a zephyr’s breath, 
And round the soul their shadowy arms entwine. 


- We clasp the phantoms ’neath love’s dewy star, 
The tell-tale planet of departed joys, 
Talk o'er those hopes which glimmer’d from afar, 
And met the blast that in a glance destroys— 
The blast which scatter’d in its direful wrath 
Contagious vapors o’er earth’s loveliest flowers ; 
Poisoned the fountains playing in its path, 
And dimm’'d the lustre of their silver showers. 


These forms ethereal, on the spangled sky, 
Teach us a language God has written there ; 

Show how the stars that gild the vault on high, 
His love and glory in their light declare. 

They bid Remembrance yield to Faith her wand, 
Faith, heavenly maid, wipes every tear away ; 

Mounting, she bears us to the “ Spirit Land,” 
And opes the regions of unclouded day. 


Delightful prospect! Where eternal noon 

Forever shines ; “ where skies no night e’er wear ;” 
Where the dim stars and the inconstant moon 

No more are seen in waning beauty fair. 
But one broad stream of uncreated light 

Bursts from the centre ; God himself the goal; 
Dispensing strength to the immortal sight, 

As day succeeds the ‘twilight of the soul.” 





ENNA; 
OR, THE MARRIAGE PROMISE. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


The Baron De Stael, (previous to his departure from 
Sweden) betrothed himself to his cousin, a beautiful girl ; 
but on receiving offers from the Neckar family, which would 
raise his family from poverty and obscurity—he wrote her, 
desiring the return of his marriage promise. It was sent 
blotted with the tears of the broken-hearted one, and in se- 
ven weeks after, she was a corpse ! 


She bent o’er the scroll, and her slight young frame 
Shook like a leaf by the tempest riven, 
And the hue on her fair cheek went and came— 
(As her trembling lips pronounced his name)— 
And a helpless, hopeless look was given, 
To the clear blue eye that a moment lighted 
With a smile of hope—now forever blighted ! 
Long did the Swedish maiden stand 
Holding his cruel, selfish letter, 
Who had woo’d and won her with lip so bland— 
And who now flung back her heart and hand— 
To bind his own with a golden fetter. 





Again and again she read the scroll, 
Till each chilling word was forever graven 
On the secret tablet of heart and soul— 

"Till a change o’er her mien and spirit stole,— 
And utterance to her thoughts were given :— 
Deep thoughts, which had strange might to waken 

The grief and pride of a heart forsaken! 


Peace, peace, my throbbing heart, be still! twas but a haunt- 
ing dream, 

A glory, and a mockery too, that pour'd its magic stream 

Of radiant beauty o’er my Life,—a happiness so brief— 

That it vanish'd from my yearning gaze, like Autumn’s fa- 
ding leaf. 

A vision of such tenderness, and matchless constancy, 

That [ regret it ever came upon my memory ! 


Peace—peace! nor even pause to think how it could cross 
his mind, 

Vain honors traffick’d for and bought, and love like mine re- 
sign’d ! 

Full and undoubting trust betray’d, at cold ambition’s call ; 

O cease thy moaning sighs, my heart! tears, tears—why 
will ye fall? 

The Swedish girl should be too firm, and high of heart to 
stand 

Between the idol of her choice and his adopted land! 


Will he not wed a gifted bride, and glory in her fame ’ 

Will not her Genius be the sun to light his honor’d name ' 

Will not her bounty grant him wealth and power, which 
well might prove, 

How valueless beside such gifts, is first and unfeign’d love ? 

O! grief—that one so worshipp’d, even from childhood’s 
years by me, 

And reverend for his nobleness, should so degraded be! 


But not forever! years shall pass—and he will mourn the 
snare 

That lur’d him from his plighted vow, a stranger’s lot to 
share ; 

The golden prize, for which he now is bartering his heart, 

Will prove to him a thing in which it hath neither lot nor 
part— 

And the truthful spirit will be strong, when his thoughts re- 
turn to dwell 

Beside the lowly grave of her, who lov’d him long and well! 


And now, upon this Marriage Pledge my Life’s last dream 
I pour ; 

All stain’d with tears, from dying hands his freedom thus 
restore. 

Meanwhile I kneel and meekly pray, Earth’s happiness for 
one, 

Who has imposed the bitterest task, that woman’s pride has 
known! 

I bless him, and again I bless the idol of my youth, 

And in my wreck of happiness—thus prove unfaltering 
truth ! 


February, 1843. 





CHRIST SINGING A HYMN. 


“ And when they had sung an hymn, they went out to 
the mount of Olives.” (Matt. 20.) 


There was silence in Heav’n !—silence more deep 
Than the breathless hush of the infant’s sleep ; 
Not a ripple stirred on the crystal sea, 

Nor trembled a leaf on the healing tree ; 

A golden censer was gently waving, 

Th’ emerald throne in its perfume laving, 
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’T was the prayer of saints, thus softly stealing, 

The breath of Heaven, man’s woe revealing. 

The ready strung harps of the seraph throng 

Those beauteous spirits waked not to song, 

But with piercing vision they gazed afar, 

Through the realms of space on a distant star; 

It twinkled so dimly, | marvelled then 

What thus in their bliss fixed an angels’ ken ; 

But listening, and listening, away—away, 

Through the depths where glimmered that feeble ray, 
Such melody stole on my raptured ear, 

As no mortal before, nor since, could hear!— 

From the guileless lips, arose sinless praise, 

And only one being those notes could raise ! 

’T was “the Ancient of Days,” the youthful “ Priest,” 
’T was the King Almighty, “ despised,” and “ least,”— 
It was His, the voice of “the Morning Star,”— 
The “Son of the Blessed,” those strains from ‘far! 
And the matchless melody rose on high, 

While echoed the dome of the eternal sky, 

Then sweeping along o’er each golden wire, 

They vibrated,—vibrated,—’til the fire 

Of sympathy caught all the seraph throng, 

And forever since do they chaunt that song !— 


But hark again. in the distance far,— 

A cry of agony from that star! 

The voice of melody hushed in death! 

Fearful, oh! fearful that parting breath! 

“The Morning Star,” it is quenched in grief ;— 
“ The Blessed” is cursed, for mans’ relief ;— 
The youthful * Priest” bath an off’ring made, 
He died the death, and lo, man is saved! 

That cry of anguish rose to Heaven ;— 

’ Twas heard,—and erring man forgiven. 


But a marvel again on the star so dim co 

The guilty, the lost, essaying the hymn, 

That so lately arose on Olivet, 

From the sinless lips that in death are set! 

The trembling voices rise higher and higher, 
And listen again the angelic choir, 

While spirits are flitting from earth to Heav’n— 
From Heaven to earth,—for man is forgiv’n! 
‘Forgiven! forgiven!” they ceaseless cry, 
‘Forgiven! forgiven! though doomed to die !”— 
The King for his slave hath borne the yoke, 

But the yoke and the bars of death are broke, 
And the humble singer on Olivet’s brow, 

He hath risen, and reigns Jehovah now! 

And lo! where the crystal seas are flowing, 
The Sun Eternal his light is throwing, 

And brightly reflects each radiant wave, 

The emerald throne, where the waters lave, 
While a rainbow spans the heavenly sky,— 
And words cannot tell of that rainbow’s dye ;— 
And lo! now is the tree of life uprearing 

Its mighty trunk, and its leaves appearing ; 
Their shadows they spread, where the weary rest, 
Where the Dove in its branches hath made her nest ; 
And often as pales the waning moon, 
Forever the ripening fruit is strewn. 

And Jo, again is the censer waving, 

The emerald throne in perfume laving, 

And the shining ones on their harps of gold 
All the matchless story of Love unfold,— 
While Heaven, with that little twigkling star, 
No more are estranged in the distance far, 
But their light and their song all blent in one, 
The praises on Olivet’s brow begun, 

Come echoing back from th’ glory above, 
Forever, forever, Redeeming Love. 


THE VOW. 


“Oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days.” 





It was evening. The pall of desolation seemed 
to rest on earth; for it was that revolving period 
of Time when Nature bends her ear to his sad re- 
quiem over all that was once verdant and beauti- 
ful. The lofty trees around Carlton Park waved 
to and fro in cadence to the moan of the chilly 
winds; the long and spacious avenue of spreading 
oaks no longer gave to view its pebbly smoothness, 
being thickly strewn with November’s most ample 
tribute ; and, as the foot would press the crisped and 
rustling leaves—how forcibly the heart felt that 
saddest of truths, ‘ 

* All that’s bright must fade.” 


But the gloom without, was not greater than that 
which shrouded the mind of Sir Walter Carlton, 
as he sat beside the large oriel window in the library 
of his stately mansion. A strife of conflicting feel- 
ings evidently agitated his bosom—for the shadow 
resting oft and anon on his high pale brow, bespoke 
the flittering changes of resolution and indecision. 
Suddenly his deep reverie was broken by the booming 
of the evening gun from an adjacent village, whose 
white spires and smoke were plainly discernible 
in the distance ; then, as if to shake off the gather- 
ing darkness of that painful mental action, he has- 
tily drew aside the heavy curtains from the window, 
murmuring— 

“It is strange that I now shrink from the dis- 
closure, for it must be made ere depart. Whata 
weight seems to cumber my spirits—thus fettering 
my will! Can it be an ominous warning that lam 
shaping an unwise course for ensuring the happi- 
ness of both ?” 

A light step caused Sir Walter to turn; the con- 
tracted brow was suddenly exchanged for the smile 
of parental fondness, and the light of holy love beam- 
ed from the eye of the nobleman as it rested on his 
only daughter. He drew her to a low seat near, 
and pushing back the clustering curls from her face, 
looked sadly and anxiously on the young being be- 
side him. She was a mere child—but in her face, 
there gleamed not one ray of that sunny beauty 
ever belonging to childhood’s happy careless time. 
It spoke of feelings ripened into precocious matu- 
rity—and an unusual cast of thdughtfulness seemed 
entirely to displace all that bounding joyousness 
which we so naturally look for in one of juvenile 
years. The resemblance the daughter bore to the 
father, was striking from this peculiar expression of 
countenance, and never did it appear more so, than 
when she raised her face, agitated by wondering 
expectancy—to hear the reason of his summoning 
her to his presence at that unusual hour. 

“Trene, bring me that casket from yonder escri- 
toir—you have something strange to hear.” 





H.S. 


The casket was tremblingly placed in his hand— 
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he drew from his bosom a small golden key and 
opened it. Some moments passed ere Sir Walter 
spoke—when he did, the startling sadness of his 
voice hushed the very breath of the listening child. 

* To day ushers you into your thirteenth year, 
and the time has now arrived for a fulfilment of 
my promise to the dead.” He paused somewhat 
hesitatingly ; then, taking from the casket a small 
minature richly set in diamonds, he continued : 

“ Is this a familiar face to you, my daughter ?” 

Irene gazed bewildered on the beautiful picture, 
then timidly looking into her father’s working face, 
answered : 

* T have seen some one very like it—look, dear 
papa, how sweetly the lips seem to smile, just as 
brother Earnest’s do when we chase the butterflies 
and gather wild flowers from the hill-side. But 
then it looks like a lady, and cannot be his ; besides 
his hair is much darker.” 

Sir Walter’s voice was hoarse, his dark eye 
quivered with an unwonted tear, as he replied, 
“‘Trene, you now, for the first time, behold the 
mother of him whom you have learned to love 
and call your brother. Start not, when I tell you 
Farnest Malcolm is only the son of my adoption— 
not one drop of my blood courses in his veins, and 
to different beings do you two owe your births. A 
mystery which I am not at liberty to reveal, ob- 


scures his parentage—these papers will solve it— 
but within ¢his casket, they are to remain until he 


is of manhood’s age—when the seal may be broken. 
This is the promise I made to his dying mother.” 

‘The nobleman bent his head upon his hand which 
clasped tightly the miniature—the tiny fingers of 
his wondering child were twined in the wavy mass 
of his once dark hair—for sorrow more than years 
had scattered her silver tracery not a little through 
its naturally rich and glossy blackness. 

Irene spoke not as she laid her soft cheek on that 
revered head, for she feared to disturb an emotion, 
which, young as she was, the sympathizing gentle- 
ness of her own heart felt to be too sacred for her 
curious inquiry. When Sir Walter again spoke, 
he had regained his usual calmness. 

“ The precarious state of my health has warned 
me for some time past to undertake my long anti- 
cipated, and now necessary, journey to Italy. For 
your sake alone, do I desire to use every means, 
however futile I may deem them, for my resto- 
ration, nay, for the prolongation of my life even a 
few more years, that I may guide your youthful 
steps in virtue’s path and wisdom’s way. Heaven 
alone knows whether this last effort will result in 
the fruition of my dearest hope—but I cannot quell 
the dread foreboding that to-morrow I leave En- 
gland forever. If such should be the will of God, 
you have only one relation in the wide world, to 
whom I[ could commit you, and from whom I feel 
assured of your meeting with that fostering pro- 
tection so soothing to the orphan—especially to 








one of your temper and situation. ‘The person | 
speak of is Mr. Irvin, your mother’s brother, now 
residing in the United States. I have the promise 
of his faithful guardianship, and believe he is wor- 
thy of the sacred trust; but, alas! my child, you 
must school your heart to endure nameless sorrows, 
for the pathway of an orphan is generally strewn 
with many piercing thorns—and often clouded by 
the fitful storms of blighting disappointments. Yet, 
thank Heaven, 1 do not leave you the child of 
poverty or dependence. You will be the heiress 
of immense wealth ; but remember to prize it not 
above its price. Ah! did you but know the sacri- 
fices your father has endured to make such your 
dowry, you would shrink from its basilisk glitter. 
This all-powerful attraction will render you a tar- 
get for many a selfish, calculating adventurer, and 
it is on this subject I now wish you to give me 
your whole attention, that you may never forget my 
Jast injunctions. Earnest has long since been in- 
formed that he is not my son; but regarding the 
circumstances of his bitth he is ignorant—and 
when you should arrive at a proper age, I deemed 
it necessary to apprize you of the same—why, 
your innocent mind will ask—heed well my rea- 
sons. It has always been the chief desire of my 
heart to see you united in a more endearing rela- 
tion to him—he is my sole choice—and could I but 


have your promise to be the wife of Earnest Mal- 
colm, I should have no fear of your future happi- 


ness, and no regret when yielding up my spirit at 
the final mandate of Heaven.” 

When Sir Walter gazed upon the upturned face 
of his daughter, so expressive of sorrowful amaze- 
ment, an inward voice whispered—“ Beware, thy 
course might involve darkness and misery to her, 
for whom thou shouldst sacrifice all selfish de- 
sires”—but that murmur of conscience was check- 
ed; and, like many others, he clung to the hope of 
the end’s oft sanctifying the means. 

“Trene,” continued he, “ you may as yet be too 
young to feel what is called the passion of love— 
but you are not too much so not to comprehend the 
nature of that position 1 wish this promise to place 
you in. I will not be too exacting—but will only 
bind you thus far—that you remain unmarried until 
you are twenty-one—during that interim, to cherish 
Earnest in your heart as your betrothed. Say, will 
you promise me this ?” 

The father’s sunken cheek was not more pale, 
nor his hand more deathly cold, than that of the 
young Irene’s, when he paused for her answer. 
Her girlish form seemed to swell into the propor- 
tions of womanhood—and her head, no longer bent 
like some tender, yielding flower, was raised erect, 
with the dignity of feelings just awakened. 

‘‘ Suppose, dear father, Earnest loves me not, must 
I promise to be his wife at all hazards. True, I 
am a child, but I remember well hearing him often 
express great horror at the idea of being forced to 
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love those we could not, and that with Aim the re- 
sult would be a feeling akin to hate.” 

Sir Walter’s brow was slightly contracted, an 
almost imperceptible sneer curled his lip, when he 
proudly replied— - 

“To love unrequited I scarce think will ever be 
the fate of Irene Carlion. No, my child, if it is 
a promise involving a mystery of feeling to you, it 
is not so with Earnest. He loves you with the 
fervor of seventeen, and in him I see the germ of 
all that is firmand constant. Did I not think thus, 
believe me, your father would be the last to fetter 
you by a bond so heartless—should a change take 
place either in Earnest or yourself during the inte- 
rim I have named, you are then freed from a fulfil- 
ment of your betrothal. Speak then my child, are, 
you prepared to make this vow ?” 

Irene bent her head in silent assent, and as she 
knelt to receive his parting blessing, the Jast words 
that loved parent breathed into her bewildered ear, 
were, “ Remember your vow.” 

The rosy light of morn was just peeping through 
the silken enrtains of the room, where lay the 
young heiress of Carlton Park, when Sir Walter 
lifted the rich drapery of the couch to gaze, per- 
haps for the last time, on her, that sole link of be- 
ing which connected him with earth. Her dreams 
must have been unquiet; for, even in sleep, her 
young cheek seemed blanched with anxious grief, 
and the trace of tears rested on its polished white- 
ness, whilst her small dimpled hands were clasped 
as if in the attitude of earnest supplication. The 
father knelt in speechless agony, and over his cold 
haughty face, coursed drops of remorseful anguish— 
for in spite of hope or pride, there hung on his 
heart and mind some weighty indefinable fear; si- 
lently his trembling lips brushed away those speak- 
ing tears from her cheek—he could gaze no longer, 
in another moment his proud and stately form passed 
from the threshold of his princely mansion. Soon 
was he journeying to that lovely land, regarded by 


dazzling glitter to find that much sighed for elixir 
of life—oblivion of the past. Only those who 
have run the same race, and battled in the like con- 
flict, could answer whether the desired goal was 
won, and the crown of victory other than that of 
unfading joy—to Sir Walter Carlton. 

The lapse of a few short months found Irene an 
orphan. Ah! what a tale, fraught with sorrow, is 
ofien told in those few words! Sir Walter’s last 
look of earthly things was upon the blue skies of 
sunny Italy. Her soft and perfumed winds then 
lifted the drooping bloom of the flowers which were 
placed by other hands than those of kindred or af- 
fection over the grave of the wealthy stranger! 
It now remained for Irene to follow the dictate of 
her father’s will, which was to reside with her un- 
cle until she became twenty-one, with his restricted 
injunction to “ remember her vow.” Earnest was 
to complete his education in England, there to con- 
tinue until the period named—and if the result was, 
as he wished, their union of heart and hand, they 
were to return to their native land, to dwell in the 
home of their ancestors. Mr. Irvin had arrived; on 
the morrow, Irene Carlton was to bid adieu to her 
home, to that beautiful spot which had echoed her 
first’ cry of existence, which had witnessed the 
bounding speed of her childhood step—whose shady 
groves had so often resounded with the music of 
her merry laughing voice, and whose fragrant 
flowers her own tender hand had nourished with 
so much anxious care. Yes, from all these loved 
objects was the young orphaned heiress now doom- 
ed to part. As Irene gazed forth from the same 
oriel window of the library upon the broad lands 
extended before her, it seemed as if to mock the 
terrible desolation of her own bosom, that all na- 
ture was rejoicing in light and life. Every thing 
around her was bursting with beauty and gladness. 
It was emerald spring, when bright and laughter- 
loving Flora wields her happy sceptre—and all 
things, animate and inanimate, obey her genial com- 


the weary and hoping invalid as the Eden of health,| mand to sing aloud and dance with her over the 


where flowers continually succeed flowers, and sum- 
mers’ verdant beauty lingers in its constant bloom. 


flowery mead—the smiling valley and the green 
clad hill. Beautiful indeed was the scene which 


Although the sun of Sir Walter Carlton’s life had} then greeted her eye; a large garden intersected 
just reached its meridian, yet its vigorous warmth| with wide shell-paved walks—grottoes, bowers 
was fast vanishing beneath the wasting power of| sheltered by hanging vines of jessamine and honey- 
an insidious disease, which was prematurely and| suckle—statues rearing high—and every suitable 
rapidly clouding his horizon with the chilly gloom| erection of tasteful art, were visible amidst the luxu- 


of evening. From dire experience, he had long 


riant profusion of flowers sweets, and shrubbery 


since found the purest draughts of earthly happi-|rare. But it was not on those that Irene so sadly 
ness are not always to be sipped from a golden| gazed—from the midst of a small grove of cypress 
chalice—nor could the pleasures of science and in-| and evergreens gleamed a polished urn of the purest 


tellectual culture—the meed of fame, or the birth- 


marble, around which hung a garland—but it was 


right of titled honors, disperse from that sun those| withered and fast fading from the pedestal. It 
murky clouds which an early disappointment in his} was an unusual circumstance for that sacred shrine 
affections had cast over its bright disk. Irene was|to be thus neglected—but alas! the memory of 
the sole, but idolized offspring of a mercenary mar-| her first bereavement, had been almost displaced 
riage—for the vast dowry of her mother was all by that of her second. Irene could not leave it 


that the proud nobleman sought—thinking in its 





thus; and sad, unutterably sad was her heart, as 
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she descended to the garden for the last time to 
wreath a fresh garland for the tomb of her mother. 
Aurora in her bright triumphal car never shed more 
freely her dewy showers over earth’s blossoms, 
than that which fell from the weeping orphan as 
her hand brushed away all trace of neglectful de- 
cay from that venerated shrine. Who could faith- 
fully depict the desolation of that young being— 
just about to enter on life’s gay stage—a period 
when all believe this world to be a “ world of love 
and truth”—when it seems filled with spirits bright, 
and the heart sings with a gleeful revelry! But 
just as her bounding foot pressed its threshold, 
alas! the vision melted away like “ frost-work in 
the morning ray,” causing her to start at the dreary 
void—of all that was a short time ago so bright and 
glowing in her hoping bosom. 

Earnest Malcolm was ever near to share and 
sooth her sorrows; but an undefinable change had 
come over Irene. She shrunk from every proffer 
of his sympathy, and it was not until the ship’s white 
sails were fluttering in the breeze, which was soon 
to convey her to a distant Jand,—the anchor weigh- 
ed, and the sailors deep-toned “ ahoy” gave signal 
of an immediate departure, that these unwonted 
feelings of repugnant sensitiveness vanished. All 
timid fear was lost in the agorty of parting with one 
so tenderly Joved—who had been the adored com- 
panion of her childish joys and pastimes since 
memory’s earliest existence. It seemed the fiercest 
stroke of her destiny as she wildly— 

— — “Clung to his embrace, 
Till her heart heaved beneath his hidden face.” 

The last dread farewell was spoken, and soon the 
gallant vessel was “‘ walking the waters like a thing 
of life.” Her dark hull grew fainter and more faint 
to the fixed eye of Earnest, until it seemed like a 
bird’s speck on the horizon—another moment, and, 
bird-like, it was lost entirely to his view; but long, 
long were the tearful face and wave of Irene’s 
parting signal visible to the eye of his imagination. 
How gloomy was the change of his life’s picture! 
The child of mystery—left alone, without one tie 
of kindred—cast upon the world’s vast main with- 
out one friendly eye to smile upon him, and no mo- 
nitory voice to guide him through its deep channel 
of difficulty and danger. But heavy as was his 
sigh over the wreck of those visions his sanguine 
fancy had wrought, he still felt hope’s staff was 
bent, not broken,—and feeling thus, youth rarely 
fails to Jean on it, despite the most despairing 
thoughts. 

“Yes,” murmured Earnest, as he turned from 
the beach, “ Irene shall never have a cause to re- 
pent her vow-——for if, in coming years, she cannot 
ratify it with her heart’s unsullied truth, never, no 
never, will Earnest Malcolm accept its fulfilment. 
I must not forget myself in vain repinings,—but 





study to become worthy of one so strangely com- 
mitted to my care, and so closely associated with 





my destiny. ‘Towards the steep summit of fame, 
must my ambition now be directed. Roll on, then, 
many changes of Time’s tide! Heaven grant me 
energy to breast thy fluctuating waves!” 

So spake the animating voice of hope in the 
bosom of Earnest Malcolm. Soar high, thou noble 
youth, on her fluttering pinions—like the eagle, ever 
shape thy course heavenwards, so that thine eye 
may look in the bright rays of the sun of know- 
ledge and wisdom—let virtue be thy egis, and then 
wilt thou learn that in the “‘ lexicon of youth there 
is no such word as fail.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘“« Away, the winged years have flown 
To join the mass of ages gone, 
Another leaf of Time we turn.”—Scorrt. 


Happy would our life be, did we possess, in re- 
ality as in imagination, that facility of passing over 
human events, without bearing about us those many 
weary changes—those searings of the heart which 
are so incident to man’s mutable state! Would 
that they resembled the phosphoric sparkle on the 
waves in the wake of the vessel, which no sooner 
glitters on the smooth surface of the shining wa- 
ters, than itis gone forever. But, alas! experience, 
that ruthless, stern teacher, invariably stamps his 
indelible sear on the brow of Time’s voyagers, and 
none can ever hope his “ceaseless course to roll 
on” without some impress of his fatal signet. It 
is only then, with the magical power of restless 
fancy, such desirable leaps of oblivion are granted 
us; and with her ubiquitary wand, we will bid the 
past lie unremembered and unnoted, as we glide 
over an interim of nine years since the close of 
our first chapter. Irene Carlton was then a sor- 
rowing child: the freshness of her cheeks’ bloom 
was dimmed by grief’s fast rain, and as the white 
cliffs of her native land receded from her tearful 
eyes, deeply did her young heart feel the sad truth 
that round her 


‘* Woes seemed to cluster ; rare are solitary woes— 
They love a train—they tread each other’s heels.” 


Evanescent as are the bursts of feeling in child- 
hood, they nevertheless shadow forth a fear or 
hope of what we may expect from the fruition of 
riper years. Time had not thwarted or turned 
aside from its own pure ebbings the current of 
that sensitive gentleness, so early manifested by 
Irene, as also that of confiding affection, which con- 
tinued untainted by any murky selfishness or pas- 
sion, rendering her equally the idol in the mansion 
of her uncle, as she had been that of Carlton 
Park. And was her infant promise of personal 
beauty so fully matured as that of her mind and 
temper? To gratify our curious interest, we will 
intrude awhile on the privacy of a certain parlor 
in , a magnificent dwelling, on one of the most 
fashionable streets, in that great city of bustle and 
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vaciany siete queen of the Baapite State—that wei tie vcuiling inte of 1 rosy endo, for i it t passed so 
may judge for ourselves of those visible changes | rapidly away, one 

which the mentioned lapse of years had wrought in “might have thought a form of wax, 

the rich heiress. It was on the morning of a bright | Wrought to the very life, was there 


~ ‘ . =] 4 . nala - “aap °? 
bird-singing day in February, that two girls sat in’ So still she was—so pale—so fair. 


the said parlor w hiling away those few hours of | ‘““! must confess,” continued the gay girl—* I 
ease, preceding the time dedicated to fashionable ‘felt a thrust from the green-eyed monster, as I con- 
visiting. Every arrangement of the apartment | ‘templated the very sentimental caste of your face. 

bespoke the blending of female taste w ith that of | I shall never cease to quarrel with Dame Nature, 
juxurious comfort and the highest finish of art. The! for her meagre share of sentiment and romance 
rich odors of flowers rare, were wafted from the | to my poor self. What a pity a certain Eugene 
balcony through the scarce open windows—w hose | could not likewise have enjoyed the sight of your 
roseate curtains were slightly parted, as if to gratify | @ la romantigue accubation. Had he been present, 

the eye with a cheering glitnpse of those fragrant this book (stooping to pick up one Irene had suf- 
messengers of coming spring—which, together with | fered to fall at her side) would not “so listlessly 
the chirping music of canaries near, almost wooed | have dropped down.” 

one into the belief that they breathed other than} “Cease, Olia, your badinage—-it is passing strange 
the confined atmosphere of a city, and the season} you should always forget my vow, when you in- 
other than that of blighting, dreary winter. One) dulge in such thoughtless taunts.” 

of the fair occupants reclined somewhat languidly| “Is it not equally strange, that the always cold 
on a sofa, gazing thoughtfully into the fire. In her|and unsusceptible Irene Carlton should suffer her- 
full dark eye, there revelled a world of feeling,| self to be thus taunted? I verily begin to suspect, 
although that of deep melancholy seemed to have | notwithstanding all her pride and ofien vaunted 
the ascendant expression—one hand pressed the | ridicule of what is termed sentiment and romance, 
leaves of a richly bound book, whilst the other sup- | she is fast yielding to that destiny, which the au- 
ported her cheek, whose startling paleness was|thoress of the ‘three eras in a woman's life’ al- 
rendered more so by the contrast of the rich pro- | lots to her sex—viz: to Love.” 

fusion of glistening hair, so matchless black, the; ‘I would blush for my good sense and reason, 
raven scarce would own his hue the same. Her | were I to indulge in such a feeling as love. My 
brow was high,—of the same pallid hue, and but| very situation is at total variance with every theory 
for the beautifully defined vermillion of her expres-|on the subject—and I deem it my duly to crush 
sive mouth, one would hardly think the warm cur-| every sentiment, which would be inimical to the 
rent of life flowed beatingly on beneath the cold-| fulfilment of my destiny, which, alas! offers rather 
ness of her statue-like beauty. The other sat/a contradiction to the one designated by the au- 
beside a table, busily sketching patterns for em-|thoress you have quoted.” 

broidery—and it was a relief to turn from the; “But you will not acknowledge the character 
sad face of the former to gaze on the brightness| which the wise judging world assigns you—that 
of hers. Not a cloud shadowed its joyousness:| of cold heartlessness? Do you know, I have often 
there was a smile of dangerous dalliance around suspected when hearing you express an utter con- 
her arch mouth—whilst her lips were slightly part- | tempt of romantic love and sentimental suscepti- 
ed, as if about to give vent to some sally of heart- | bility, that nothing but a perverse pride sharpened 
felt mirth, and as she raised her delicately veined | your ridicule? Come,” added Olia, seating her- 
eyelid, your very soul warmed beneath the glance | self on a low ottoman near Irene, “give me your 


of her clear blue eye. She shook back the light | candid opinion and confess the truth of my suspi- 
tresses from her soft peach-like cheek, as she some- | cions.” 


what impatiently threw down her pencil, andturning| “I have indeed an utter contempt of what is 
to her cousin, said in a voice—so in accordance | commonly called romantic sentiment. I always re- 
with her sunny look—-for, it fell upon the ear like | garded such, nothing more than some lachrymose 
the tinkling of those fairy bells, soft, sweet and. feeling cherished until it becomes morbid and of 
clearg even calling into play a host of graceful sickly hue. It is a decided_evil to a woman; for, 
feelings : | nothing tends more to destroy the natural freshness 

“Come, rouse thee, my fair coz, from thy | and originality of her mind. It renders her unfit 
sentimental abstraction—of late you seem to de- | for the every day duties of rational life—gilding 
light in seeing ‘castles rise inembers red.’ Now, | every thing with a false glitter, and thus cireum- 
doubtless, a certain Eugene reigns lord of thy scribing her sphere of usefulness by giving a mere- 
‘mind’s erial structures.’ Dost thou plead guilty | tricious value to persons and things—because ima- 
to the soft impeachment ?” _gination alone lends them enchantment. Although, 

Never did the daily rose display a deeper blush | according to Byron’s opinion, the entire want of 
than that which suffused the cheek of Irene Carl-| sentiment may diminish tenfold a woman’s attrac- 
ton at her cousin’s query ; but that spot was rarely tions; yet, I do believe, I had rather be without it 
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even ina ieoderete duareh fon it it is apenas more | 


or less detrimental to the real beauty of her cha- | 
racter.” 


timent; now, for that regarding your capability of 
the da beile passion. I will venture a wager, that | 
your panoplized heart will yet be brought in bon- | 
dage sweet, to—whom shall I say? to the dreaded | 
Malcolm, or to a second Fitz James, the irresisti- 
ble Eugene ?” 


Vow. [Aprit, 


oh our difference of opinion on both, our dialectical 
powers are necessarily cultivated ; for there is not 


a day, but Iam compelled to defend Byron, Bul- 
“ Well, you have given me your opinion of sen- | 


wer, Landon and a dozen others, who fall under her 
critical censure.” 

“] dare say,” said Mr. Atherton—‘ Miss Carl- 
‘ton has the advantage of you in cool calmness, 
thereby gaining many a point of debate ; ot vehe- 
ment eloquence does not always convince.’ 

“ Yes,” answered Olia, “I generally fly off ata 


“Would that you could win your wager respect- | tangent ; especially when she prefers Scott to Byron, 


ing the dreaded Malcolm,” said Irene quickly, *‘ but | 


and Hemans to Landon. Are you prepared, Irene, 


perhaps I am sacrificing my perverse pride in ma- |to be a bold defender of your faith now, before two 


king such a wish. 
present bondage other than one of ‘silken soft- 
ness’—for nine long years have passed, and yet 
he delays his coming. His letters recently chill 
me with their tone of indifference, and seem to 
breathe more the spirit of compassion, than that of 
impatient love, or constancy.” 

Irene had scarcely paused when the porter flung 
open the door, announcing Mr. Atherton and Mr. 
Mansfield. Light is not more opposed to darkness 
than Olia Irvin’s nature was to any lasting, serious 
emotion ; and, although over her bright face a tran- 
sient shade had passed, when she looked on the deep 
sadness expressed in that ef her cousin’s—not a 
trace of it remained, as she started up with the 
bound of a fawn, gaily extending her hand of wel- 
come to the visitors. 

“Your ‘ entree is peculiarly apropos,’ ”’ said she— 
‘my staid and stoical coz, for my especial bene- 
fit and warning, has been lifting the veil from the 
face of romance and sentiment; probably, Mr. 
Mansfield, as you profess to be an ardent worship- 
per at the shrine of such, her wise philosophy may 
prove a beacon light to you.” 

Olia’s remark seemed to disconcert Irene not a 
little, as also Mr. Mansfield, probably from sympa- 
thy on seeing Aer evident confusion; for it was 
some time ere she regained her self-possession. 

“When so important a subject is discussed,” 
said he, seating himself beside Irene, “ we draw 
our conclusions from our own experience or by a 
reference to the opinion of some orthodox theo- 
rist-—Pray, may I inquire if Miss Carlton drew from 
the former, or who of the latter did she adopt as 
her standard ?” 


“IT was merely giving Olia my own unbiassed | 


opinion,” replied she quietly —* unsupported by any 
experience—and as I totally disclaim being the 
least imaginative, or my taste at all fiction bound— 
of course my views are too common-place for one 
of her enthusiastic temperament and mind.” 
“Trene is a perfect anomaly to me,” interposed 
Olia—* she can read of scenes and incidents which 
transform me into a complete Niobe, without evin- 
cing the least appearance of ordinary sympathy. 
As to her taste about poetry and literature in gene- 
ral, it is even past being gueer. In consequence 


It is evident he regards his 


so much more competent to enter the field of dis- 
cussion against you !” 

“Surely, Miss Carlton,” said Mr. Mansfield, 
“however eminent you might place Scott on the 
pedestal of Fame, as a novelist, you could never 
elevate him as poet, above the immortal Byron! 
Do give us your estimation of both.” 

“‘ For fear of the charge of cowardice and heresy 
from Olia, I suppose I must make my coufession— 
although I hardly think a just comparison between 
the two poets could be drawn. Byron, to me, is 
one of might and desolation ; but he takes too much 
delight in clothing man with the haughtiest, fiercest 
passions, and seems to prefer viewing nature in her 
darkest aspect—whilst to Scott the sweet breeze 
of morning, the sparkling, quiet stream, and the 
brown-covered heath are the dearest, and man by 
him is never deified with God-like attributes, linked 
with a thousand crimes.” 

“Tf Scott is preferred to Byron, pray, how do 
you rank Moore, Campbell, Milton, Young, Pope, 
Cowper and Shelley ?” 

“7 did not say he was my favorite above all 
poets,” replied Irene gently—‘ Indeed, I would 
find it a difficult matter to decide upon the relative 
superiority of any one over the other, as each 
awakens different feelings and sentiments within 
my bosom. I yield to a ‘ creeping awe,’ whilst fol- 





‘lowing Milton through his successive scenes of 


| sublimity and grandeur. I lose sight of this world, 


as I hold converse with those bright inhabitants of 


‘heaven, and of the first created earth. Young's 
| Night Thoughts are fraught with splendid passages, 
but he is too verbose—and if I may use his favorite 
| word, too tenedrious for my entire sympathy. Pope is 
elegantly harmonious—there isa racy force, a pith 
'in his reasoning which gains the mind’s assent im- 
mediately, and I must confess, somewhat conso- 
nant with my taste. Moore’s frank and glowing 
spirit seems continually to delight in basking in 
sunbeams. ‘ He speaks roses,’ as Byron says— 
forever inhaling the balmy breath of summer ze- 
phyrs. Campbell is truly the poet of Hope: [tis 
the burden of his song through all changes: The 





winter—the capricious tears and sunshine of spring, 
and the soft voluptuous summer—all seasons are 





gentle majesty of autumn—the chilling blast of 
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alike to his hoping nature. ‘There is a plaintive 
gentleness in Cowper, and often a pious fervor 
breathed by him, when he looks through Nature up 
to Nature’s God. As to poor Shelley, he dwelt too 
much in an ideal world—one that is vague and 
shadowy,—-in which human nature can find no ac- 
tual sympathy——and as some poet has said of him, 
truly he 


‘ Was cradled into poetry hy wrong, 
And learn’d in suffering what he taught in song.’ 


But,” added Irene, her pale cheek glowing when 
she that moment caught the earnest gaze of Eugene 
Mansfield, ‘I fear you will not only charge me with 
heterodoxy, but also of loving to hear the ‘ music 
of my own vain tongue.’” 

“ By no means guilty of either,” replied Eugene 
with much animation; “ we only wish the lights and 
shades of your opinion respecting Hemans and 
Landon, to acquit you with all due equity.” 

“Oh! as to L. E. L.—to feel the full power and 
force of her poetry, one must have a heart broken 
by the blight of inconstancy—and with an unstrung 
silent lute become forever a victim to green and 
yellow melancholy. Gifted as I deem her, and 
dazzled by the successive brilliancy of her gemmed 
lines, yet she rarely touches a chord within me, 
that vibrates to the truths she utters—for, you know 
there can be no real sympathy unsealed by expe- 
rience. It is different with Mrs. Hemans—there 
is equal softness, touching pathos and fervor, if not 
brilliancy of imagination, in her poetry, united with 
a more healthy, soul-cheering spiritual power— 
which do not breathe their life-giving influence in 
that of L. E. L.; but I am warned by Olia’s threat- 
ning brow to pause, for with her no comparison 
should be made derogatory to her favorite.” 

The announcement of other visitors prevented 
Olia’s cherry mouth from vaunting as usual her 
dissent in a warm defence of L. E. L. So long 
as the conversation continued general, Irene main- 
tained her quiet composure of manner—-but when 
the low ;tones of Eugene Mansfield’s voice ad- 
dressed her ear exclusively—the penetrating eye 

of one well-skilled in physiognomy, would have de- 
tected other changes of expression, mirrored from 
the heart in her beautiful countenance. 

“You seem in a reflective, digestive mood this 
morning, Mansfield”—said Sidney Atherton on their 
way home. “Is there too much truth and sober- 
ness about Miss Carlton for your chivalrous Hot- 
spur nature and poetical imagination ?” 

“I confess there is generally too much apathy 
and cold reserve about her for my entire enjoy- 
ment of her society. At times, 1 have thought 
she resembled some automaton, more than one of 
our Creator’s last, best gift—and when brought into 
contrast with the animated, charming Olia Irvin, 
she seems doubly so.” 





same banner with your humble servant. I must 
sound a retreat, for it would be perfect madness to 
rush into battle opposed to one so formidable as 
the irresistible European, meditative Mr. Mansfield. 
What has become of your love at first sight—for 
never did the ‘moon gaze upon the water’ more 
earnestly than you did, when you first beheld Miss 
Carlton? I detected agitation as well as admira- 
tion in your every look.” 

“She certainly possesses beautiful features,” re- 
plied Engene, somewhat embarrassed—* which 
struck me at first sight—but at the second ‘ we 
start, for soul seems wanting there.’ Her person 
is decidedly majestic—very graceful and swan-like 
in her motions—but she wants that flexible and elas- 
tic tread which always belongs to a happy, loving 
nature. Give me a woman with a soul, and that 
soul swayed by ardent feelings—such a being will 
make one forget Pandora’s box was ever opened.” 

“7 perceive you are not a correct reader of hu- 
man—or at least of woman nature—else, you could 
never pronounce Jrene Carlton deficient in such feel- 
ings. You are aware of the singular situation in which 
her father’s last will has placed her—and if ever a 
woman held a noble course, she does. I await the 
denouément with no little interest, as I presume 
her betrothed will soon appear. He must either 
be a very timid hero, or an ungrateful heartless fel- 
low, to remain thus indifferent and tardy about 
securing a prize more than half his own by a fortui- 
tous chance.” 

“Probably he might find a conquest of the dearer 
half, viz. her affections, more difficult to secure. 
I have heard this Malcolm was regarded more as a 
Roderick Dhu, than the chosen of her love. Iam 
not surprised that such is the case; for, so perverse 
are we by nature that the heart always writhes be- 
neath other than a willing chain—and would do so, es- 
pecially with Aer, so proud and independent. How- 
ever, ] dare say, no one could be more fitly adapted 
to the lot of conjugal indifference, than Irene Carl- 
ton.” The last words were uttered in a tone of deep 
bitterness, which caused Sidney to bend a glance 
of curious inquiry on Eugene, as he replied— 

‘Pardon me, Mansfield, if 1 doubt you are sin- 
cere in what you have just said. Never attempt 
such a ruse, to deceive a veteran like myself, for 
I am too well initiated in all the breaks and intri- 
cacies of the chase, having engaged in its stirring 
excitement too often to be easily lured. Has not 
your experience often proved that a living stream 
can freely course beneath a frozen surface? My 
acquaintance with Irene Carlton is of long date, 
and my intimate knowledge of her true character 
compels me to pronounce your judgment incorrect, 
and without just penetration.” 

“ How then, can you account for the same unjust 
penetration in every one? for, that she is cold, sel- 





“T was not aware you had enlisted under the 


fish and unfeeling, seems to be the unanimous opi- 
nion. Gladly would I succumb to your more correct 
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judgment, were I to see her even once manifest; The theatre was crowded to suffucation—The array 
the least interest in any person or thing.” of beauty and fashion was dazzling to behold, en- 

“ Think you, her uncle and cousin could evince| hanced by the highest adornment of dress and 
so much affectionate devotion to her, were she not| jewels bright. Many a brilliant eye glanced its soft 
worthy, and failed to render unto them the same! | bewitching ray from the dress circle on some fa- 
I have seen Irene Carlton beside the bed of death, | vored lover, either at her side, or detected in the 
in affliction’s darkest hour, and never has she seemed | dark rhoving mass of the jolly free pit. The play 
insensible even to the feeblest wail of distress—| was the inimitable Hunchback. Every heart throb- 
nay, I have known her to be often a watcher at|bed with intense expectation and anxiety to wel- 
the humble couch of sickness, whilst the charitable / come the celebrated actress, whose soual-like per- 
world conjectured that her frequent absence from | sonation of Julia had even far transcended the most 
some fashionable rendezvous was attributable alone | sanguine anticipations of the gifted dramatist. It 
to a selfish moroseness. No; such a noble spirit | might have been presumed, from the very frequent 
as hers never could yield to the galling fetter, or | performance of the piece, that the plaudit of admi- 
be bound by the least fillet of selfishness.” ration would have become faint, and that the flush of 

** You are quite encomiastic,” returned the evi-| novelty would have waned before the most capricious 
dently delighted Eugene, pressing the arm of Sid- | of all tastes,—that of the dramatic world ; but, in- 
ney, as he paused. ‘“’Pon honor, I would not be | stead of thus losing its charm, it seemed as if ‘‘ the 
surprised, if this Malcolm were to find in you a,soul of Siddons breathed inspiration upon them 
rival more to be dreaded than the monarch. We again,” and even the deep-toned enunciation of 
look to the vanquished to estimate the victory ; and | those fatal words of Julia’s, * Do il,”’ was sufficient- 
to overcome you, would be an achievement equally |ly fascinating to banish all feeling of satiety or in- 
as glorious as the said free mountain youth gained | difference. Besides, it would have been treason 
over Fitz-James. Well; I suppose I must sur-| of the deepest dye towards the Goddess of Fashion 
render my prejudices, to a degree at least—but I|to have withheld the heart’s incense of applause 
profess the sight of the blazing fire is likewise or the hand of patronage from her reigning favorite 

























necessary to my completé.enjoyment of its heat. | 
There is no object more repulsive to me than a 
cold-hearted, unsusceptible woman—she forfeits her 
birth-right, when she becomes such.” 

“T agree with you; but still, you should remem- 
ber always to tighten the reins of imagination, 
and hold those of reason more loosely, when you 
judge. As every coin has its counterfeit, so hasevery 
feeling—and on the stage of life, where the tinsel 
of disguise is so necessary, we are rarely what the 
world think us.” 

How chameleon-like the human heart is! ever 
changeful and changing, with each reflecting hue of 
the restless wind. But as mystery in affairs de 
ceur is regarded so indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of one’s interest, we will not pause to analyze 
the various emotions evinced by the gratified Nugene. 

“Sidney Atherton is perhaps right,” soliloquized 
he, after parting with his friend——“* we should in- 
deed be both slow to hear and judge. How bale- 
ful and detracting prejudice is to the mind! It isa 
dread Moloch, at whose shrine innocence and justice 
have too often been sadly sacrificed. I am at times 
almost tempted to throw up my cards in despair— 


of the season. 

Eugene Mansfield’s eye had been anxiously bent 
for some time on the vacant box next him, when 
the door was opened by Sidney Atherton, who, on 
finding it unoccupied, was about to leave, but the 
quick beckon of Eugene arrested his attention. 

“Why have you selected this obscure seat be- 
hind a curtain, Mansfield? For once in your life you 
seem desirous of being incog—but,” added he, arch- 
ly, “I perceive your view of a certain box is en- 
tirely unobstructed.” 

* As usual, your sapiency is correct. I came 
hither for a particular reason, and wish to be un- 
observed of all observers—not the observed, as 
you always accuse me of. My mind has weighed, 
well, certain expressions of yours in our last con- 
versation, and I am determined to indulge a some- 
what excited curiosity, which I cannot now ex- 
plain.” 

“Oh! you need not, for without much exercise of 
my guessing powers, I can save youthattrouble. I 
remember that famous argument you had with Miss 
Carlton in defence of the drama, when she ac- 
knowledged, although totally opposed to it, yet, if 








but I'll pause yet awhile, and bide the hour of pro- 
pitious chance, knowing that the brightest day hasof- 


ten succeeded the darkest twilight of an early morn.” | 


CHAPTER III. 


“ There’s naught on earth could charm or force 

My spirit from its destin’d course,— 

There’s naught could make this soul forget 

The bond to which its seal is set.”—Latta Rooxn. 


Tt was the benefit night of Miss K , that 
brightest and most ascendant star of the drama. 





| any play could possibly move her sympathy, it was 
'the Hunchback : and I also remember how you de- 
nounced her outré taste and double-refined-refine- 
ment to me. So you perceive, my maneuvering 
fellow, I am somewhat of the Argus nature, where 
you and she are concerned. Pray, how did you know 
the Irvin party were to be here, for the ladies told 
me they had not seen you since our last visit ?” 
“Graham said he was Miss Irvin's escort here 
to-night—but it is late—I have a boon to ask of 
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you--be silent about my proximity; nay, about|manager appeared, to solicit the benevolent con- 
my very presence. See they have arrived+re- | sideration of the audience in behalf of two Polish 
member my request.” |orphans, who would themselves make their vocal 

“ You are an incorrigible, plot-working fellow,” appeal as Improvisitores. Hand in hand, they 
replied Sidney, as he left him. ‘I suppose [ must came forward—the brother and sister, to sing their 
humor your mysterious humor.” minstrel tale of sorrow, in their true character, 

The next moment found Sidney Atherton at the unvarnished by any adventitious display, to enlist 
side of the pensive-looking Irene; but her usual |a charitable sympathy. With the deep pathos of 
abstraction was almost unnoticed, so charmed was |truth and simplicity they described their own bean- 
he by a certain merry voice near, whose slightest | tiful home—the desolation of that home, when de- 
tone never failed to fall upon his ear like entrancing | prived of their parents—their departure from their 
music. How Eugene envied his position! The com- | native country to escape the horrors of starvation, 
motion of applause incident to the appearance of a|and their subsequent straggles with poverty in a 
favorite performer had subsided, and a feeling of|land of strangers. The eloquence ‘of nature, so 
breathless interest seemed to prevail throughout | assisted by modesty and humility, seemed to touch 
the audience ; but, glowing as every face was with every heart; and in proportion to the entrancing 
an intensity of excitement, that of Irene Carlton’s effect which the recent scenes of fictitious interest 
retained its cold, passionless expression——-not a had had upon all, so was their true benevolence of 
moveiment of her beaatifully-lined features betrayed | feeling excited by the orphan’s pathetic appeal. Do- 
the least effect of an awakened sensibility. The} nations were showered upon the stage, and by no 
fifth act came on. All hearts yearned with anxious|hand more willing than Eugene Mansfield, who 
sympathy for the doomed Julia. Even Eugene’s again instinctively turned towards Irene. What 
eye was withdrawn from Irene, fascinated by the a change had come over that singular face! The 
fair actress’ inimitable histrionic representation ;| polished paleness of her cheek was suffused with 





and for a moment he forgot every thing but her be-|the brightest color—the languid coldness of her 
seeching appeal, dark eye was banished by the excitement of the 
“The hour of sacrifice heart’s true sympathy ; it was glistening with those 
Is near! Anon the immolating priest dew drops of Heaven—mercy and pity—and that 
Will summon me! Devise some speedy measures mouth, always so unmoved in its exquisite beauty, 

To cheat the altar of its victim. Do it.” 


|a feature so often the soul’s interpreter, as the eye 
Instinctively he turned to look at Irene. The ‘is its window, was wreathed with a smile “ less of 
“lively red” had forsaken her lip—the lustre of earth than Heaven’”—whilst those lovely lips, 

her eye was dimmed, as she eagerly leaned to hear 


; ‘ ———“ Like the needle true, 
Julia’s repeated question, 


Turned at the touch of joy or woe, 
: And, turning, trembled too.” 

“Js there no way to escape these hated nuptials ?” ; oa 

Answered by Master Walter. There was arigid| Yes, every feature in that speaking face moved 

compression of her mouth, when she heard him say,| With the deepest emotion. Drawing a diamond 

brooch from her hair, which had fastened the rich 


“A promise made admits of no release, curls from her pale brow, she leaned gracefully 


Save by consent or forfeiture of those 


Who bold: Ireitean tweld cay forward, and cast it upon the stage. The generous 
I broke the word I had the power to keep, gift was received by the orphans with a look of 
I'd loose the life I bad the power to part with. the deepest gratitude, whilst they bent their heads 
Present thyself before thy bridegroom, in silent acknowledgment to the fairdonor. Could 
Show him thy heart— Eugene for one moment accuse her of a selfish in- 
apterrcto cles oy t to set thee:free sensibility, or think her beauty expressionless ? 





No; his Aeart owned her as one of those delicate 

Trene’s head drooped ; her dark curls shaded her | natures, moved into action by the pathos of real 
face, but only for a moment, and when it was raised, | woe, and the sight of unfeigned suffering, whilst all 
Eugene’s heart felt chilled more than ever by that|the high-wrought pictures of imaginary distress, 
same look of apathetic indifference. What acon- even when acted to the very life, failed to disturb 
trast to Olia’s bright face, suffused with a tearful the equable serenity of a mind always regulated 
emotion, asalso that of every one; for, even the most | by the dictates of truth. As these soothing con- 
“stoic eye and aspect stern” seemed to yield to the | victions poured their light upon him, dispersing all 


excitement of the scene. The curtain dropped ; and his previous suspicions, which had cast so dark a 
amidst all the encoring of delighted gratification | veil over his judgment, his ear caught some few 
from every lip, Irene’s moved not—she looked the | words of a conversation between two ladies near. 


perfection of sculptured beauty ; but it was a beauty | “Amelia, did you observe Irene Carlton, when she 
more repulsive than ever to Eugene Mansfield. | threw the orphans that splendid brooch? Methinks if 
The fashionables were about to retire, when the she be not an heiress, it was rather a prodigal gift, 
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and I dare say she will repent her momentary im- 
pulse of generosity.” 

. * Never,” was the reply ; “ she is not one of those 
impulsive beings whose pure feelings are often coun- | 
teracted by impure ones. That brooch I know was 
highly valued by her, for I have heard her say it 
was the bridal gift of her father to her mother, and 
she rarely wore any other ornament; but still, 
valuable as it was, so great is the disinterestedness 
of her heart, it never hesitates at any sacrifice. 
Irene Carlton’s charity is not the trumpet-tongued, 
calculating kind, now-a-days so prevalent.” 

Eugene bent an admiring look on the fair Ame- 
lia, and wondered that a face so interesting and 
animated as hers, should have been so long unob- 
served by him. With rapturous delight, and a de- | 
votion that would have well become a pilgrim when 
he had secured some sacred relic from Mecca’s 
shrine, did he gaze upon the brooch when he re- 
tired for the night. Ata considerable price he had 
ransomed it, but no ransom would have been re- 
garded adequate to its value. Truly love can 


“Transpose and give to trifles form and dignity, 
For it doth add a precious seeing to the eye.” 


**'T’o win her, I must woo her as she should be 
wooed,” sighed he—* it may be an illusive lope— 
that gives so bright a hue to my ‘native resolution,’ 
strengthening me in the belief that Eugene Mans- 
field is not an object of indifference to Irene Carl- 
ton, although she remembers her vow to Earnest 
Malcolm.” 

That heart must indeed have been invulnerable, 
which could have maintained its serenity unshaken 
against the powerful artillery of attractions pos- 
sessed hy Eugene Mansfield. There was a match- 
less bearing of manly beauty about him—a femi- 
nine gentleness blended with a winning dignity in 
his manners, and in his address there was an en- 
thusiastic fervor, a nameless grace of expression, 
which gave an irresistible power to the “ honied elo- 
quence” of his conversation. A greater part of 
his manhood had been spent in travelling, and glean- 
ing from the great book of human nature that 
kind of knowledge, so necessary to enlarging and 
strengthening the mind. He had trod the classic 
shores of Greece—whilst over his memory poured 
a tide of melancholy musings as he stood amidst 
the ruins of Athens, that great Arcanum, “ the eye” 
of science and literature. He had become fami- 
liar with the beauty and grandeur of that once 
proud mistress of the world, majestic Rome, now 
so fallen in her greatness, and truly the ‘ Niobe of 
nations.” With delighted senses he had roamed 
through the smiling, vine-clad plains of Tuscany, 
that fruitful oasis, so cheering to the eye amidst the 
servile destitution of Italy. Wondering and daz- 
zled, he had gazed on the gorgeous magnificence 





of that city of towering palaces, St. Petersburg, 
where nought but lofty spires, domes and minarets 


salute the stranger at his entrance. Curious and 
entranced, he had penetrated the mysteries of the 
far-famed city of the Sultan, whose oriental splen- 
dor and eternal variety more than fully confirmed 
the storied traveller’s enthusiasm, or the brightest 
touch of imagination’s pencil. But in no place of 


_lyred fame or time-honored memory had Eugene’s 


senses become so fascinated, as while listening 


‘to the melody of the merry gondolier, as he glided 


over the sparkling waters, in which Venice, the 
home of love and music, lies embedded, like some 
rare pearl. It is not therefore to be wondered at, 
that one possessed of so many natural advantages, 
thus refined by every finish of education, should 
have been regarded so great an acquisition to the 
fashionable circles of city, and that the po- 
lished young stranger’s vanity should have been 
more than ordinarily elated at the many flattering 
distinctions bestowed upon him. With no caste of 
society was he more current than with its fairer 
portion; and she on whom he bestowed the laurel 
of his heart, very naturally occupied that danger- 
ous elevation so assiduously reared by gratified 
vanity, and as assiduously undermined by the machi- 
nations of hydra-headed malice, aided by envy’s 
venomed tongue. Notwithstanding his knowledge 
of [rene’s singular betrothal, and Sidney Atherton’s 
oft-repeated warnings of his suit’s utter hopeless- 
ness, Eugene’s devotion to the haughty heiress 
seemed more exclusive after the benefit night ; and 
in spite of various hopes and rumors to the con- 
trary, it soon became more than an asserted on dit 
that the fascinating Mr. Mansfield had yielded, like 
many others, allured by a golden bait—which from 
time immemorial has proved more successful than 
all the “ smoke of fumes and sighs,” created by the 
fire of a pure love on the heart’s sacred altar. 

“| think there is something very melancholy in 
the feeling with which we hail our natal day,” 
said Olia Irvin, seating herself beside her father, 
who was cozily ensconced in his cushioned fautieul, 
engaged with his evening newspaper. 

“ Just think, papa; she whom you used to dandle 
on your knee but a few short years ago, and call 
your merry Olly, will be eighteen to-morrow !” 

“Well, and are you not my merry Olly still ?” 
said he, parting the sunny curls which 





“Hung on her temples like a golden fleece,” 


and drawing her fondly to his knee.—“ I am sure if 
you would submit to your former dandling, I do not 
feel too old to bestow such, nor do I deem you of 
too sober age toreceiveit. But really, now-a-days, 
I scarcely have a glimpse of either you or Irene— 
and when I do, you are so bedecked in all your fash- 
ionable finery, I hardly dare approach you, for fear 
of endangering your many fixtures—and then again, 
your multifarious engagements for balls, soireés, 
theatre, &c., engross you so much, that it would 
be too great a sacrifice to spend a quiet evening 
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with a dull old man. Is it not so, my merry Olly, 
and you too, my sober Irene?” 

‘She heeds you not,” replied Olia, looking sig- 
nificantly towards Irene, who was listening to Eu- 
gene as he read to her—* but I can answer in the 
negative for her, as well as for myself. How very 
different parents and children seem to feel and act, in 
novels, from those of real life! Now, could you, dear 
papa, ever so school your feelings and pursue such 
a stoical course with a daughter, as did the Hunch- 
back in the play a few nights ago? I really think 
human nature must be so glaringly unlike its ideal 
portraiture, that the danger of fictitious writings 
cannot be so great as is supposed.” 

“Ah! my child, there are many passages and 
events of our real every-day life, that would no 
doubt challenge a comparison with even those of 
romance. ‘The world is full of poetry,’ and we 
its creatures must be imbued with some of its vivi- 
fying spirit to be worthy of enjoying our natural 
element! Listen, there’s the post-man’s ring. I 
am glad to hear it, for really I am anxiously await- 
ing news from Europe.” 

Mr. Irvin drew towards the light, when several 
letters were placed in his hand. 

“One from England,” said he, holding it up as 
he broke the seal with a meaning smile. “I am 
sure it is high time that truant Malcolm was giv- 
ing us some notice of his whereabouts. What say 
you, Irene ?” 

Irene’s face had been so completely shielded 
from the soft light of the astral by that small screen 
in her hand, that not even Eugene was sensible at 
first of any change in her countenance ; but when 
thus addressed by her uncle, he saw on her cheek 
an unusual flush, and an expression of the deepest 
scorn curled her finely curved lip as she replied, 
‘“*] presume he consults his own will and pleasure 
in thus considerately extending his probation of 
desired freedom, and probably that of we 

She paused ; her face glowed with a deeper color, 
for at that moment, the eye of Eugene was bent 
upon her with a strange and inquiring expression. 
It was singular, that when unembarrassed, life’s 
crimson tide rarely ever kissed her cheek—seem- 
ing to centre all its warmth in the rich hue of her 
lip—but when moved by the slightest agitation 
(seldom though it was) it rapidly changed its wont- 
ed course, leaving an unnatural palor around her 
mouth. Instead of being more confused when 
she caught the curious expression of his eye, her 
self-possession immediately returned, and her voice 
was perfectly collected when she calmly asked the 
purport of Mr. Malcolm’s letter ? 

Mr. Irvin handed it to her, saying, “ it was mere- 
ly to announce his speedy coming, for he would 
sail in a few days after the date of his letter.” 

“ Olia, don’t you wish he could be at our gather- 
ing to-morrow, on your birthday? Bless me,” said 
the happy looking old man, as he turned to where 











Olia had been sitting—‘ the child’s motions are 
just like those of a bird; no sooner do | turn my 
back, than she wings out of my sight. Ah ha! 
she is tuning that always untuned harp in the music- 
room. I must hear one of my old fashioned songs 
to-night, for I really feel young again.” 

Irene’s revery was so absorbing, that she seem- 
ed insensible to the presence of Eugene, who had 
watched her intensely as she read the letter. How 
deep was that sigh, when she threw it down, tmur- 
muring almost unconscious] y— 

“Well, by bearing, we may often conquer our 
fate.” She started: an answering sigh fell on 
her ear—a voice spoke. 

‘To Jove and be beloved, must indeed be the 
happy fate of one like Miss Carlton, and in the con- 
stancy of her own heart, that of her betrothed can- 
not fail to be reflected !” 

* Ah! Mr. Mansfield, your prediction of the for- 
mer will never be my fate, and the latter sentiment 
could hardly be said to form a component part of 
our compact.” 

** But is it not a necessary one under the exist- 
ing circumstances ?” 

“On my part it may be, for you are doubtless 
aware that J am the plighted, and the one to be re- 
leased, not the liberator.” 

** So I know, but did not Mr. Malcolm likewise 
seal the compact with the unerring truth of a pure 
love, and think you, feeling thus, man would regard 
his oath less sacred than a woman ?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Irene mournfully. ‘* Earnest 
Malcolm could not do otherwise towards his adopted 
father, whom he regarded as his dearest benefactor, 
than tu accept the proffered hand of his daughter ; 
and alas! her will was passive, because her heart 
was ignorant of how much was involved in the 
fatal promise. Although time and its vicissitudes 
may have wrought indifference, or some change in 
his feelings, it still remains with me to beware how 
I break it wilfully.” 

“ But is it not said ‘unheedful vows may heed- 
fully be broken’ And probably you view your com- 
pulsion in an exaggerated light; besides, it has 
ever been the prerogative and province of your 
sex to cancel or annul all such engagements? 
Your youth is another plea, which would readily 
excuse a non-fulfilment on your part.” 

“True, we were both very young, but young as 
I was, my father had always taught me to hold in 
sacredness my slightest word of promise; conse- 
quently, I could not disregard that which I have 
ever cherished as co-existent with my earthly hap- 
piness, to wit, my truth. I could never wrestle 
against the violence of that—so solemnly plighted 
to him, when I looked my last on his loved face.” 

Tears like “ crushed jewels” lay on the cheek 
of Irene, as she uttered the last words, and the 
voice-of Eugene trembled with equal emotion when 
he spoke. 
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** And does Miss Carlton suppose if her affianced 
were apprized of the dread revolt of her heart, that 
he could so basely sacrifice her’s, as well as his own 
happiness, by such exacting selfishness? Would 
not the garland of love be converted into one of 
deadly thorns piercing his brow forever ?”’ 

The gathering sadness seemed to pass away 
from her face, as if some sudden thought had 
aroused her with its danger, and smiling faintly she 
carelessly replied— 

““Oh! we can better analyze our feelings when 
we meet. I am prepared for any change—being 
well schooled in the heart’s stoicism.” 

‘Ts it in Earnest Malcolm alone that you anti- 
cipate a change? Ah! Irene, how supremely 
blest must he be, to possess the inestimable boon 
of your constant love—for if I have read your 
character aright, methinks when once the fire of 
such is kindled in your heart, no chilling wind of 
time could ever extinguish it. Say, have I not 
read you truly?” He took her hand and looked into 
her face with the most passionate inquiry. 

** Perhaps too truly,” replied she, quickly with- 
drawing her hand, ‘ would to heaven I could think 
it is Harnest alone who has changed—TZJ would not | 
now feel so sensibly the terrible ‘ void, the wan- 
dering thought,’ which ever reigns within my bo- 
som, when memory clings so tenaciously to my 
vow. Ah! we donot always ‘ make our own path, 
and fling our own shadow over it’—for alas! over 
mine, a deep shadow was cast, ere I had passed the 
threshhold of childhood.” 

“Trene! (and Eugene’s voice was startling from 
an unusual energy of tone) something whispers, did 
this barrier not exist—were you not thus fettered, 
I, nay J, might dare to claim your love. Forgive 
my seeming boldness, but obey the dictates of your 
heart, and rénder unto me the dear confession, 
were it only to illuminate and dispel the dark clouds 
of despair, which your fatal vow casts over my | 
hopeless love.” 

Her face was averted—but Eugene saw that 
some powerful emotion stirred within, for the livid | 
paleness again returned to her lip. How he shrunk 
back when she turned her dark lustrous eye upon | 
him—never had it glanced such withering coldness. | 

“T scarcely deem any answer incumbent upon 
me; for, such a question should have been restrained 
as well for your own, as for my sake. You do 
indeed suspect truly, that mine would be a love 
not lightly extinguished—but at the same time, | 
you know not the strength of that love, to imagine 
me easily swayed to and fro by the fitful gust of 
unworthy passions, when honor and reason demand 
my heart’s subjection. Nature may err, but truth 
never; the former should be subdued, the latter 
ever its guide. This has been my aim through | 
life, and it is not for Eugene Mansfield to under- 
mine the arduous work of years, few though they 





be ” 





[Aprit, 

Eugene was left alone. ‘“ Strange but faultless 
being,” mused he, “I have sorely tempted you, and 
I will yet prove a successful tempter.” A port-folio 
of drawings lay open before him ; he knew they were 
sketches of Irene’s, and taking it up, a small vo- 
lume fell from it. Glancing his eye on a page turned 
down, the pencillings of a sentence caught his eye. 





’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
But another thing to fall. 


“ Trene,” was traced on the margin near. “A 
proper and most significant warning,” continued 
he—* but, I will shape another course—pique has 
ever been a subduing weapon with woman—and 
ere I throw aside the mask, Irene Carlton shall 
confess her love for Eugene Mansfield.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘“ Brave conquerors! for so ye are, 
That war against your own affections, 
And the huge army of the heart’s desires.” 
Shakspeare. 

Eugene Mansfield’s knowledge of the devious 
ways of a woman’s heart, was more the result of 
keen observation, than of any practical initiation 
into its subtle mysteries. When conscious that his 
course of exclusive devotion had failed to elicit 
any evidence of Irene’s love—that not even a word 
of betrayal on her part, could his imagination grasp, 
to hang a hope upon, he resolved to adopt the ad- 
vice of one well skilled in all manner of successful 
wooing, viz., to— 

“ Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes, 
But not too humbly, or she wil] despise 
Thee and thy suit.” 

Having accidentally made the acquaintance of 
Amelia Hanson, whose remark at the theatre had 
interested him so suddenly, and knowing she was 
affianced to an old friend of his, he determined to 
enlist her as an active tactician in the development 
of his designs. He confided to her his love for 
Irene ; his surmises; nay, hopes of its being recip- 
rocal, though so coldly rejected, and all his various 
measures for the attainment of his object, which 
were to win from her at every hazard a confession 
of her love, even though he was forever resigned 
for another. Amelia’s intimacy with her would 
greatly aid him in testing the boundary line of his 
experiment, and it was agreed he should play the 
devoted lover to Amelia publicly, and she to give 
him every mark of encouragement that propriety 
could suggest. 

“ But,” said she, “ I warn you of a total discomfi- 
ture—perhaps your vanily may be gratified by some 
evidence of preference, for it is my belief, lrene’s 
heart is not indifferent to you; yet, so great is ber 
firraness of purpose, that I verily think she would 
yield herself a martyr, ere she would be the first 
to break her vow to Earnest Malcolm.” 

“ Well, time developes all plots to a successful 
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or defeated issue—let me but have the slightest as- 
surance that there beats in the cold, panoplized 
heart of Irene Carlton the faintest emotion of love 
for Eugene Mansfield, and then let fate do her 
utmost in sealing her union with Earnest Malcolm.” 

With what gaping astonishment did the fashiona- 
ble world and the numerous gu: vive gossips listen 
to the strange notes of Rumor’s inconstant voice. 
It was passing strange, but no less true, that the 
fastidious Mr. Mansfield should have deserted the 
far-famed shrine of the titled heiress, to become a 
worshipper at that of the gay, laughter-loving 
Amelia Hanson. “Ah!” said the disinterested, 
“ there was too much metallic alloy in his love to 
abide the process of a constant association with one 
so haughty and inaccessible.” 

“ And,” replied the beautiful, “ what a shocking 
outré taste to select one so very plain, after veer- 
ing to every point of beauty’s compass.” 

But, little did the lip of Irene betray what her 
burning heart too truly felt; and the temptation to 
murmur against her fate was far greater, when that 
heart was awakened to the misery of her own un- 
requited, slighted love, than when assured of being 
the adored object of Eugene’s devotion. And 
when she dwelt with a painful intensity of thought 
upon those earnest words spoken by him in their 
last tete-a-tete, her inflexibility seemed more like a 
species of unnatural, unfeminine cruelty, than it did 
of that mild, healing sympathy, which should ever be 
the guiding feeling in the breast of woman. She 
felt that circumstances had indeed moulded her 
most lamentably unlike the rest of her sex—-that 
she was destined through life to war with two of 
the most powerful and uncompromising combatants, 
Love and Pride, beneath whose oppressive effects 
the heart often sinks to ruin. Although conscience 
approved of her inflexibility, yet she gradually be- 
gan to be shaken in her faith, regarding her strict 
adherence to the sanctity of her fatal vow, and ‘to 
feel how bitter a thing it was “‘ to look at happiness 
through another’s eye.” 

“‘T wonder what is the reason Mr. Mansfield has 
so entirely withdrawn from our society See how 
he is dashing through the streets with Amelia in 
his cabriolet,” said Olia, going to the window; “they 
have stopped at our door I declare—he scarcely 
deserves a friendly welcome from us.” 

“T have just dropped in to gratify a bit of gnaw- 
ing curiosity,” exclaimed Amelia, as she hurriedly 
entered the room. “ You know I am all in a flut- 
ter about the ball to-morrow night, and went to 
Madame Dupeé’s to decide upon matters in general 
respecting my dress—when lo! as usual, an engage- 
ment with the ladies at Irvin house was her plea 
for not accommodating me. Madame said, she was 
making two most splendid dresses, entirely recher- 
che, in which Mademoiselle Carlton would look ex- 
quisitely dazzling—but she refused to tell me of what 
style, as she is always particular about divulging the 


VoL. IX—28 


secrets of her high customers’ paraphernalia. Now, 
this insinuation acted so powerfully upon my bump 
of inquisitiveness, that I accepted Mr. Mansfield’s 
offer to drive me here to have it gratified, and, as 
he will return for me in half an hour, I must be ex- 
peditious in my consultation about the all-impor- 
tant question.” 

“It was I who enjoined secresy upon Dupeé,” 
replied Olia. “I have a perfect abhorrence of all 
imitations, and you know when any fashion becomes 
notorious, it is consequently vulgar. Irene yielded 
to my choice of a rainbow satin, which would have 
been entirely too showy for one of her sober unob- 
trusive taste, and as she appeared so passively in- 
different about the matter, I took the reins of de- 
cision.” 

“ Well,” returned Amelia, “ notwithstanding Miss 
Carlton possesses a carte-blanche for her every 
will and action—still, her taste in dress is often 
subject to the ordeal of criticism. Not long since, 
I heard Mr. Mansfield wonder that she should ever 
wear blue ; he pronounced her bewitching in her 
black velvet and pearls—for they contrasted so 
beautifully with her uncommon complexion. But 
really, Irene, you do so continually wear the chilly 
air of indifference about every thing and every body, 
that I do not wonder the flower of love so oft lies 
bleeding when it is laid a votive offering at your 
shrine. How free must you be from the many 
weaknesses and frailties incident to our pliant sex.” 

Irene’s quivering lip was compressed, as if to 
hush with the effort some rising emotion; but it 
was only momentary, for she calmly replied— 

“ Truly ‘the heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ 
and proud should that heart be, when it can pre- « 
serve such knowledge from the unsympathizing eye 
of a cold misjudging world.” 

It was only in the bustling crowd that Irene had 
met Eugene since their last and well-remembered 
interview, and when he called for Amelia, the 
many changes which had harrowed her mind since 
then, could not fail to throw into her manner a 
painful degree of visible constraint as she returned 
his salutation. 

“Speaking of fashionable dressing,” continued 
the gay Amelia, “ reminds me of the late style of 
jewelry, but this addition of apparel Irene always 
seemed averse to wearing, excepting her cherished 
diamond brooch. How often have you repented 
that act of unreflecting generosity, and sighed to 
look again on its brillianey—for even De Cotz would 
find a difficulty in producing its match!” 

“ Not once,” answered Irene quietly, “It was 
not a gift of heedless generosity, or of prodigal 
charity. I never had a passion for jewels of any 
kind, and as you say, always wear them with aver- 
sion.” 

* But you really prized and admired your brooch,” 
interposed Olia—“ methinks too you were aware 





that its brilliancy enhanced the glossy darkness of 
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your hair. Now confess your regret at having 
parted with it?” 

“Most certainly, had I have had my purse, or 
any other valuable about me, I would not have 
given it as a donation; and I do confess there was 
some slight internal struggle, because of the many 
endearing recollections connected with an orna- 
ment so highly prized. But when I reflected that 
he is not really charitable who makes no sacrifices, 
all hesitation vanished, and with its departure ceased 
every regret.” 

“Miss Carlton might probably ransom it, as ne- 
cessity will no doubt convert her gift into some- 
thing more substantial to the Polish orphans,” sug- 
gested Eugene. 

“‘T put my veto on that,” interrupted Olia, “ for 
the sum expended in a ransom would purchase an 
ornament more fashionable. Nobody but one of 
Trene’s fastidious, antiquated taste would have worn 
the brooch so long, merely for its ancestral re- 
membrances. I am sure J would have pawned it 
away long ago.” 

“Pawn away a family relic, Olia—my father’s 
bridal gift to my mother, merely for some more 
fashionable gewgaw! The greatest poverty of my 
wardrobe could never have induced me to commit 
such a sacrilege.” 4 

“ Ah!” replied Olia, laughing—* I verily believe 
I should adopt Charles Surface’s logic respecting 
all family *pieces—and do as he did with his library, 
part even with learning, which had been an heir- 
loom in the family for ages past, because of some 
fashionable requirement or necessity.” 

** Well,” added Amelia as she rose to depart, “ to- 
morrow night will decide a question as important 
as beauty adorned, or vice versa, inasmuch as your 
humble servant will offer the latter contrast to you 
two, in your rainbow brilliancy. Au revoir until 
then.” 

** Mademoiselle will please say what style she 
wishes her hair dressed in to-night,” said the obse- 
quious, complaisant coiffeur to the abstracted, sad- 
looking Irene, as she seated herself to undergo the 
torturing process of fashionable barberizing. 

“Look, coz,” said Olia, entering the room, her 
face beaming with animation and delight, “at this 
beautiful tiara of jewels I selected for you, from 
De Cotz. How splendidly these flowers of pris- 
matic tint will correspond with the rainbow satin. 
I will see you triumphant in novelty to-night, for 
nothing like ¢his will be there.” 

*Mademoiselle’s hair would look superb, ar- 
ranged a la Eastern, with this tiara resting on her 
fair brow,” said Monsieur Mauvin, holding up the 
flashing ornament to Irene’s pale brow. 

* Don’t think me dissatisfied with your taste Olia, 
when | insist on your wearing it—nor fickle, when 
I tell you I have laid aside the rainbow satin for 
another time ; as I do not feel brilliant to-night, it 


Olia’s eyes opened wide with astonishment as 
she exclaimed— " 

“What, expend so much in buying a dress, and 
then not wear it, because you feel a little distrait? 
You surely are jesting ?” 

‘Indeed I am not; so, Monsieur, you will please 
remember the tiara is for Miss Irvin’s bright hair, 
and arrange mine in the very plainest fashion.” 
When the cousins met in the parlor attired for 
the ball, Olia gave an admiring look towards Irene, 
saying—— 

‘“* No wonder you are indifferent about your dress, 
for although you have on that odious black velvet, 
and those often worn pearls, verily thou dost walk 
in beauty to night— 


‘ And all that’s best of dark and bright, 
Meet in thine aspect and thine eyes.’” 





But it was evident that Olia was too much enam- 

ored with her own dazzling person, reflected wher- 
ever she turned by the numerous mirrors, lining 
the walls, to observe Irene’s blushing confusion at 
her allusion to the velvet and pearls—nor did any 
remembrance of Amelia’s remark respecting them 
seem to give rise to any suspicion of the cause of 
her change of mind about the rainbow satin. 
Few hearts were sadder, but no face more se- 
rene, than that of the beautiful heiress, as she 
moved majestically through the crowd that night, 
“the leading star of every eye.” Insensibly had 
her thoughtful gaze wandered towards Eugene ; but 
his attention seemed solely bestowed upon Amelia, 
apparently indifferent to the presence of every one, 
save her, whose happy, joyous nature always de- 
lighted, out of every thing 


“To extract something beautiful and new.” 


The throng was so great, that Irene on her way 
to another apartment, was carried unresistingly 
along with the pressure of its current, near to the 
spot where stood Eugene, listening with an ani- 
mated attention to every word which fell from Ame- 
lia’s laughing lip, and so immovable was her posi- 
tion that it was impossible for their conversation to 
escape her hearing. 

‘“* Permit me to congratulate you on the success 
of one ruse at least—the appearance of the black 
velvet and pearls”—said Amelia, very significantly, 
“which, together with her restless melancholy gaze, 
proclaim more than mere premonitory symptoms.” 

Eugene smiled, though his voice was somewhat 
sad, when he replied— 

“* Yes, but my vanity, as you would say, craves 
something less equivocal—they are rather trifling 
and perhaps accidental symptoms.” 

* True, but trifles however light, in the sunshine 
of hope and love, are often confirmations too strong 
to be resisted. I charge you to remember, too, 


‘That we often begin our own harms ; 
And loose the good we might attain, 





would be absurd mockery to appear so.” 


By fearing to attempt.’” 
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With a flushed cheek, and a heart swelling high 
with indignation and humbled pride, Irene glided 
from the recess, where she was forced to overhear 
such galling remarks. ‘“ Her restless melancholy 
gaze,” murmured she—* fool that I am, and con- 
temptibly’weak, thus to betray myself, even by a 
single glance, to one who evidently exults in her 
victory, and to him who regards me the victim of 
mortification at his estranged love. Much as I 
despise dissimulation and false appearances I will 
henceforth try the effect of disguise, and to-night, 
for the first time, disown myself, by wearing false 
colors.” 

Wonder filled every bosom on beholding the cold 
hauteur of Miss Carlton so completely lost in an 
unwonted buoyancy of manner: her eye glistened 
with light-hearted mirth. Cashmere’s bright rose 
would have seemed pale beside the rich bloom 
on her cheek, and instead of that passionless ex- 
pression of countenance, there gleamed forth the 
flashes of a most sun-like animation. Who could 
have boasted of their heart’s security, when ex- 
posed to the fascinations of one, in whom were so 
powerfully centred those cardinal points of dan- 
gerous attraction, beauty, transcendant beauty— 
riches—mind, and winning manners, all of which 
the most grudging heart conceded to Irene Carlton’s 
merited possession! The duleet notes of a harp, 
waked by some skilful hand, arrested the attention 
of all, and soon every ear became entranced by a 
voice following the masterly prelude, “like music 
over the waters”’—it was one even angels might 
lean from heaven to hear. Eagerly moved the 
crowd towards the music saloon, curious to know 
who was the fair musician. 

“Can I believe my own eyes,” said Olia, “ that 
Irene has aroused sufficient courage to perform be- 
fore such a crowd? Do you not think, Mr. Ather- 
ton, she has completely changed characters with 
me, for you have just complained of my being dull 
and dispirited ?” 

But Sidney looked grave when he gave a silent 
assent to her question. There was also something 
penetrating and suspicious in the glance which he 
directed to Irene, who at that moment gave her 
hand with a most brilliant smile to be conducted to 
the banquet room. 

“Nothing is wanting to-night but the rainbow 
satin to give you perfection’s touch,” whispered 
Olia when she rejoined Irene. “ Ah! coz, hereafter 
ery ‘quits’ with inherent, natural melancholy, for 
really you do injustice to Dame Nature when you, 
by your stoicism, vanquish her originality.” 

The hours wore away—still Irene supported her 
character, as the gay queen of the gay revel, and 
with the most untiring vivacity glided down the 
mazy dance, the admired of all admirers. Being 
attracted to an artificial, but beautiful grove of well 
arranged flowers and exotics in the spacious en- 
trance hall, she repaired to it to recover somewhat 


from her exhaustion, her unusual excess having 
well-nigh overpowered both her mental and phy- 
sical strength. 

“What a fairy-like and enchanting spot this is,” 
said she, lifiing the hanging branch of an orange 
tree to admit her entrance. ‘“ I wonder where Olia, 
is, for this would be a fit abode for one of her ro- 
mantic taste! Really even J would yield toa sen- 
timental softness—breathing this perfumed atmos- 
phere, which almost wooes my imagination to those 
starry skies and sunny climes, where nought but 
love dwells. Do, Mr. Graham, go in quest of Olia 
whilst I recruit my almost wasted energies.” 

Irene threw herself upon a lounge—but what 
caused her cheek so suddenly to pale as she cast 
her eye around, heaving a deep sigh? An echoing 
one startled her ear—her gaze rested upon Eugene 
Mansfield, who, presenting her a small bouquet of 
flowers, said in a low voice— 

‘“* The lines in the envelope may perhaps express 
more truth than my simple offering of this while 
rose-bud.” 

Ere she could reply, he was gone—and Irene 
saw him no more that night. 

The ball was over. The cabs and carriages had 
almost ceased passing to and fro—the lights had 
waned from the windows of the surrounding dwell- 
ings—and midnight swayed her “leaden” sceptre 
over all that was a few hours before so noisy with 
busy life and mirthful bustle. The sickening heart 
of Irene felt as if the general pulse of not only 
“nature stood still”—but also that of her own life's 
free tide ; and when her trembling hand laid aside 
the now hated velvet and pearls, how the purity of 
the latter seemed to mock that of her own bosom. 
Truly did she feel some heavy condemnation would 
justly punish her for having yielded for one moment 
to a feeling which the sanctity of her honor never 
could sanction. 

‘Pride always has its dread price,” murmured 
she, ‘and Eugene never indited Jines more applica- 
ble! What combat is so dreadful as ‘the warring 
against our own affections!’ Oh how truly he 
has read my heart. 


“Tt is not so—it is not so: 
Tho’ all may think thee gay ; 
Within thy heart deep feelings glow, 
That know no sunny ray. 
Tho’ round thy lip may dance a smile, 
Upon thy brow gleam joy’s bright seal, 
But ah! within— within, the while, 
No answering gladness feel. 


“ Why is it so—why is it so? 
That thou should’st bear a part 

In life’s gay pageantry of show, 
With false and specious art? 

Why should’st thou thus so vainly seek 
To conquer memory’s host ; 

A strife too vain for mortals weak, 





Too great—too great the cost! 
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* It must be so—it must be so, 
Thou need’st some veil to hide 
What thou would’st shrink the world to know, 
That veil in woman’s pride. 
Oh! ’tis a bitterness too deep, 
To wrestle with a heart, 
Where love, her jealous vigils keep, 
And pride acts well his part.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“ And now to prove that thou art true 
Tis time these features were uncurtain’d too.” 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


It was the hour of twilight, a few evenings after 
the ball, that Irene sat alone in the conservatory. 
Alas! the witchery of that soul-subduing hour 
shadowed forth no pleasing vista of remembrances 
to her; for on her fair brow the deepest contrac- 
tion of mental agony seemed to rest—her pallid 
lips parted,—it was in vain to bid the waters of 
memory be still, when she poured forth in the si- 
lence of solitude the full tide of her soul’s deep 
emotions. 

“To-morrow Earnest comes,” exclaimed she, 
wildly crushing a letter in hertrembling hand. “ Oh 
how terribly the ploughshare of sorrow hath passed 
over me since that fatal and never to be forgotten 
ball, and now the deadliest bitter will soon be add- 
ed to my already brimming cup of misery. How 
can I, how shall I meet him, when I have so wil- 
fully yielded my heart to a perjuring weakness *” 

The announcement of Earnest’s speedy coming 
had been made in the parlor by Mr. Irvin, and 
Irene unable to bear the scrutiny of any one, had 
sought refuge in the conservatory to give vent to 
those overpowering feelings which, from having 
been so long smothered and controlled, she felt, 
when thus finally tested, would overwhelm her 
with their terrible force. Eugene was present—he 
had witnessed her agitation—his look of deep pene- 
tration, one so full of meaning, haunted her mind— 
how could he fail to construe her evident terror and 
distress ? Would it not tend to increase his vanity 
by confirming his already aroused suspicions, which 
Amelia had pronounced more than merely pre- 
monitory? As such humiliating reflections were 
thus harassing her mind, Irene was startled by the 
sudden entrance of some one. How soothing to 
her painfully excited nerves, when her aching eye 
greeted the benevolent face of her uncle. 

“T suppose,” said he, approaching the window 
where she sat— your happiness is too great to 
bear the gaze of curious eyes. So you have come 
hither to indulge in sweet reveries.” 

He spoke tenderly, and passing his arm around 
her, looked anxiously into her agitated face. 

She answered not, fearing to betray the terrible 
bitterness of her feelings even to one so affection- 
ately beloved, and in whom she had ever confided 
without reserve. 


me you have been as one of my own love—pardon 
what I] may now venture to say—but the veil must 
be rent away—this is no time for concealment—[ 
cannot forbear expressing the fear that you do not 
love Earnest Malcolm, and that this very moment 
you feel as if to-morrow brings with his coming 
the death-warrant of your happiness. Cireum- 
stances have recently conspired to enlighten my 
mind respecting the real state of your affections— 
nay, start not—but I am convinced you love ano- 
ther, and that other is Eugene Mansfield.” 
Irene’s head sunk upon his shoulder when he 
paused,—then, in a trembling voice, she replied— 
“Spare me, dearest uncle—my best of friends— 
I have been weak, but not irrecoverably betrayed. 
Oh! did you but know how I have struggled against 
temptation, you would indeed be lenient towards my 
weakness. However,” continued she, raising her 
face, and hastily brushing away the tears from her 
cheek—* although in heart I have erred, yet never 
have I in word or action compromised my truth. 
Alas! my father, how little perhaps did you dream 
that your last wish would so fearfully seal the 
misery of your daughter ?” 

“If such be the state of your mind, it is incum- 
bent upon me to disclose the truth to Earnest ere 
you meet, and thereby prepare him for the disap- 
pointment of his hopes. Believe me, Irene, so long 
as Kugene Mansfield retains his sway over your 
heart, he never could with honor or propriety claim 
your hand.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed she wildly, “ betray me 
not. I once believed I was warmly loved by Ku- 
gene, but his love was so coldly repulsed, and now 
it is entirely estranged, for he loves another.” 

“Do you repent your rejection, and if it were 
possible would you retract your decision t” 

Irene seemed to be in a state of stupid despair, 
for it was some time ere she roused herself; her re- 
ply was as if uttered by one dreaming— 

‘** No, were he to plead again his suit with the 
renewed ardor of an unconquerable passion—never 
would I swerve from fulfilling my vow to Earnest 
Malcolm.” 

“Think you if Eugene has ever been aware of 
your love for him—he could regard you spotless 
and true to another.” 

“ Ah! it would avail me little now to question 
his opinions,” said Irene proudly—though with 
some emotion—“ and happy for me, that he has 
changed. Earnest is noble, and worthy of a love 
truer than I eould bestow, yet every power shall 
be exercised on my part to make him happy.” 

“Your philosophy is dangerous, and may prove fa- 
tal to your peace, my child,” answered Mr. Irvin sad- 
ly, as he rose toleave her. ‘ Would to heaven that 
Earnest occupied the place in your affections, which 
Eugene even now does, and God grant you may 





“Irene, (his voice was changed,) my child, for to 


learn the difficult task of conquering one love, by 
wooing another.” 
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She was alone; how fervently her-heart echoed 
her uncle’s parting wish. Unheeded wore the hours 
away. The night was one of calm magnificence. 
Love's brilliant queen walked her jewelled heights, | 
smiling in solitary grandeur alone over the scenes 
of earth. Her azure court needed no twinkling 
train to give her added brilliancy—each “ gem hung 
in the dome of Nature’s temple,” lost its brightness, 
when she, in full-orbed majesty, held her course 
upon her sapphire throne. But the beautiful repose 
of Nature in all her splendor was as Erebus to the 
musing Irene. 

“Trene Carlton”—with a faint cry of surprise— 
she clung to the casement of the window—for 
support. Eugene Mansfield stood before her. 
‘‘ Trene,” continued he in a voice of the tenderest 
depth, “I came hither to cast aside a hated mask ; 
no longer can I support a stoicism opposed to the 
well-tried truth of my ardent heart. You, and you 
alone, do I love ; and now, in defiance of your chill- 
ing repulse, I again dare to offer that love to you. 
I feel, nay, dearest Irene, I know that were J 
Earnest Malcolm, you would deem your lot a bless- 
ed one.” He sank upon his knee and clasped her 
hand, which had, panic struck, fallen motionless to 
her side. Wildly she gazed upon his upturned 
face, beaming with love and hope, murmuring un- 
consciously, 

“ And is it indeed true that I am thus loved by 
you, Eugene’—but oh! blissful as the confession 
would be, were I free—yet now it only serves to 
enhance the repining sorrow of my sad bosom.” 
She paused : the deepest melancholy rested on her 
face, when she added in a firm voice—* Rise, Eu- 
gene, shield me with thy love’s compassion, but 
tempt me no more. It is in vain for me to gainsay 
the unwelcome truth, that I Aave loved you even 
as your exacting heart would wish—but enough! it 
has passed—we must part forever. Leave me, I 
implore you, for never can we be more to each 
other.” 

“ Never, never, until you give me a right to anti- 
cipate the claims of your betrothed. Your love 
is mine; your hand would be without value to 
another.” ; 

“ No,” answered she, mournfully, “ such a right 
could never be granted to you. It is for Earnest 
to bestow upon me the boon of freedom, and it re- 
mains for me alone not to wilfully break that dread 
compact, sealed by those fearful words, ‘ Remember 
your vow.’” 

“Ah! Trene, notwithstanding your confession a 
few moments ago, I fear there yet lingers some 
feeling of affection for this dreaded Malcolm. Is 
it not so—or else how could you remain deaf to 
the pleadings of such a love as mine 2?” 

** Had we been left free to act, doubtless a happy 
union might have been the result—but the heart 
truly rebels against the dictates of mere expediency ; 
and love, given unsought, is better even than that 





which is given when wooed. No, Eugene, we must 
not meet again until we can both prove invulnera- 
ble to temptation—oblivion must be our watch- 
word.” 

Her hand was hastily withdrawn, and again was 
she left alone. 

The dreaded morrowcame. Anxious looked those 
faces, assembled in the parlor, awaiting the arrival 
of Earnest Malcolm. Mr. Irvin, more restless than 
he ever was known to appear, sat in his arm chair, 
oft and anon glancing towards Irene, who appa- 
rently seemed more composed than any one pre- 
sent. Sidney Atherton in vain sought a momen- 
tary attention from the excited Olia, whose ear was 
continually startled by every sound without. Hark! 
a bustling movement in the hall! The heavy tread of 
some one on the stairs caused all hearts to leap. 
‘“* He has come,” cried Olia, turning to Irene—but 
no answering face met her bright look of joy—Irene 
was gone. The loud murmur of delighted sur- 
prise fell harsh upon her bewildered ear in the 
library, where she had sought refuge from the 
coming storm—voices drew near—the door opened, 
but Irene saw not the person who entered—her 
eye sought not the face of him who dared to em- 
brace her, until a voice attuned to the music of 
harmonious spheres, whispered— 

“ Look up, my best beloved.” Was she dream- 
ing, alive, or possessed of reasont A meaning 














smile played over his face, as he added—* And 
must we now part forever? Yes, Irene, you behold 
in Eugene Mansfield the dreaded Malcolm, whose 
unwavering constancy submitted to disguise, that 
he might win a heart, ere he claimed a plighted 
hand. The ordeal was severe, but it has faithfully 
proved that his Irene is not that cold, selfish, un- 
feeling being, so called by the world, and that her 
strict adherence to ¢ruth could not be shaken even 
when assailed by the voice of the most seducing of 
all tempters—love. Had she been the former, he 
never could have loved her ; and to have desecrated 
the latter, he never could have honored her. Yes, 
now let oblivion be our watchword, respecting Eu- 
gene Mansfield, since it is your own betrothed, 
Earnest Malcolm, the loved companion of your 
happy youth, who now claims the fulfilment of your 
vow.” 

Carlton Park was no longer the deserted man- 
sion of an almost extinct race. ‘The hand of ne- 
glect and smouldering decay was arrested from its 
lofty walls—the brooding silence of years was 
banished, for the voices of mirthful gladness re- 
sounded far and near their echoes in a joyful wel- 
come at the return of its long absent mistress. 
Irene, as the happy bride of Earnest Malcolm, again 
greeted the beautiful home of her childhood—the 
shadow had departed from her brow—but the les- 
sons of the past had left that impress upon her face, 
which ever speaks of— 





‘Sorrows remembered only to sweeten present joys.” 
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They were accompanied by Olia and Sidney 
Atherton. One need only observe the quiet mat- 
ronly grace of the former, to be assured of the 
truth, that the fluctuating course of the latter’s love 
had at last changed its current, and now glided 
calmly into the peaceful channel of connubial hap- 
piness. And now, ere we give to each of them 
our parting wishes, we must again pause awhile in 
that same library where we first heard the young 
Irene breathe her vow. A group of four persons 
were gathered around a table—upon it was placed 
a small casket, from which Earnest drew forth a 
miniature and packet—upon the first, he gazed 
sadly—then unfolding the latter, said mournfully— 

“Other hidden features are now to be revealed 
to us—for as yet the whole mystery of my birth 
and parentage remains to be developed. I only 
know my mother’s maiden name was Eugenia 
Mansfield—and but for Sir Walter Carlton’s be- 
nevolence I would have been the child of bitter 
dependence and misfortune.” 

The packet was directed to “my son.” Ear- 
nest’s trembling hand broke the seal, but his voice 
was more tremulous, as he commenced its perusal— 

“The eye that now glistens with the tear of ma- 
ternal fondness—the heart that now yearns with an 
untold love, and the hand that now bids the utter- 
ance of that heart’s deep emotions, will each be 
commingling with their mother earth, when thine 
eye shall peruse the sad history of thy mother’s 
short life. Oh! my son, would that I had the 
strength of a ready writer, that I might now pour 
forth the fulness of my gushing feelings for thee, 
my only joy, illumining the dreary waste of exis- 
tence; but the languor of disease and infirmity urge 
me to be brief. Would that memory had the same 
power of as easily dissolving the ‘light web of 
light’ around some of those feelings, which she pos- 
sessed in weaving so insidiously ; but with nature’s 
dissolution can such power be granted to us, who 
so eagerly desire it whilst toiling the rugged ascent 
of time. I was the child of indulgence, though 
not descended from a titled line. My father bore 
on his escutcheons the unpretending device of ho- 
nesty—neither the blood of heroes nor princes 
swelled in his veins—but his pride and boast were 
an upright soul and untarnished honor. His estate 
lay adjoining that of Sir Walter Carlton’s, whose 
principal possession was a titled name. Such was 
of countless price to one of his proud nature, 
though it gave him not his greatest wish—it satisfied 
not his ambition for that more solid possession, 
wealth. 

“In fortune he was a bankrupt to his, as he thought, 
most humble neighbor ; but, nevertheless, a friendly 
intimacy subsisted between them. Sir Walter had 
an only son, several years my elder, who was my 
earliest companion. Our childish intimacy was 
unbroken by the least separation, until the period 
arrived for young Walter to commence his colle- 


giate education. Afterwards, there were many in- 
terims afforded us for the indulgence of our soul's 
mutual overflow of sympathy. We loved, but our 
love was unsanctioned by parental authority, and 
when the acknowledgment of our engagement was 
made, the chilling blight of the deadliest opposition 
fell upon our hearts—for Sir Walter had destined 
his son for another. Irene Irvin, his rich ward, 
was preferred to Eugenia Mansfield—the daughter 
of a mere landholder. But although young Walter 
inherited some of his father’s pride of birth, and 
some few of his faults, the love of the dazzling 
metal was then unknown to one of his true nobility 
of soul. His honor was too dear to sacrifice the 
happiness of another to the heartless wish of his 
father; and in proportion to the opposition mani- 
fested towards me, so were his love and rebellion 
increased. When Sir Walter found all his admo- 
nitions and entreaties unavailable, his violence 
resorted to a base persecution towards my father ; 
insult followed insult ; the venomous breath of slan- 
der was breathed upon his hitherto unstained cha- 
racter, until finally the nobleman’s influence proved 
greater than the integrity of my father, who, al- 
though a man of great personal courage, had not 
the moral nerve to survive the unmerited obloquy 
which became attached to his name. His spirit 
sunk under the persecutions and many losses at- 
tending the downfall of his reputation; and, al- 
though my anguish was so terrible on beholding 
the gradual decay of his bodily and mental strength, 
yet I never could be induced to accede to his be- 
seeching appeal to resign all claim to Walter’s 
love. Invain did he urge me to promise never to 
be his wife—the selfishness of my heart trans- 
cended its filial devotion; to have sacrificed the 
former to the latter, would have been the blotting 
out of that light, so necessary to existence, hope-- 
and to struggle against its consequent darkness 
required more philosophy than my uncontrolled 
nature possessed. Thus stood matters, when Sir 
Walter, as a last resort, succeeded in persuading 
his son to accept an appointment in the army at 
some distant station; and he, burning to be freed 
from the galling shackles of parental tyranny at 
home, gladly embraced the opportunity of thus 
being independent. Then came the agony of part- 
ing. When we dwelt upon the long separation of 
years, he so eloquently pleaded to be united to me 
clandestinely, that I yielded my consent, with a 
proviso that my father should be a witness. I had 
only one objection, which was, the necessity of 
the ceremony being performed by Mr. Malcolm, 
our young minister, who had professed the most 
devoted attachment for me. I grieved to inflict so 
great a pang upon his noble heart—but when did 
love, such as ours, heed the injunctions of the 
golden rule? The evening previous to his depar- 
ture, was fixed for our union. It came—but 50 





great was my poor father’s agitation, (whose objec- 
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tions had been overruled by our earnest persua- 
sions,) he could not leave his bed. This did not 

shake our resolution ; fearless we stood at his bed- 

side, with only one other witness present. Ear- 

nest Malcolm commenced the solemn ceremony— 

the last word of which was scarcely uttered, when 

the door was burst open, and the infuriated Sir 

Walter stood before his pale, but undaunted son. 

What language can depict that scene! I saw the 
raging hand of the father lifted against that son. 

I heard his ‘deep-mouthed’ curse ; then memory’s 
sad voice whispered ‘thou art the cause—upon 
thee will the curse fall.’ I heard no more, and 
when I awoke to reason,I found only Earnest Mal- 
colm beside me—my loved Walter was gone. 1 
soon learned the cruel blow, which he received, so 
unmoved, from Sir Walter, had prostrated him— 
he was ill—but I was refused access to the house, 
and my sacred claim as his bride was scorned; nay, 
denied. Accidentally the news of the intention to 
remove him to London reached me, and ere he 
could be conveyed thither, I prevailed upon my 
almost broken-hearted father, to conduct me there, 
that I might await his arrival. This proved a fatal 
step-—for such was never the intention of Sir Wal- 
ter; and when I was again clandestinely sought 
for by Walter, no one could inform him of my 
movements. Ina moment of despair and disappoint- 
ment, he reproached his father with being the cause 
of my departure—who, though innocent, suffered 
him to indulge the base thought, that I had deserted 
him for another. The absence of Earnest Mal- 
colm somewhat confirmed the unworthy suspicion ; 
and, maddened by such doubts, he immediately ac- 
cepted his orders, and left his native land. Yes, 
we were parted forever, ere my trembling finger 
had been encircled by the seal of our trusting love. 
Year after year rolled away—no tidings came of 
my soldier bridegroom. My poor imbecile parent 
still lingered ;—hope, like the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, seemed to shed the beam of happiness 
over his hitherto sceptical mind—for affliction had 
taught him to place his trust in a Higher Power— 
and the promise that He, in whom his whole soul 
confided, would likewise be a father to his orphan 
child, chased away the gloom of life’s last hour. 
Whilst he was thus imbued, as it were, with a new 
vigor, I sunk daily into a state of senseless indif- 
ference, only to be aroused by an additional stroke 
of misfortune. News was received that a dread- 
ful malaria had swept away many officers and sol- 
diers at station. Then came the private intel- 
ligence to Sir Walter that his son had fallen among 
the number. Too late did that ambitious, hard- 
hearted nobleman feel the deadly pang of dire re- 
morse ; and, but for the gentle care of that gentlest 
of all beings, Irene Irvin, he would have spent his 
last days in solitary neglect—wanting even those 
common attentions which the most humble son of 





imploring my father’s and my pardoning blessing ; 
and, though my heart was broken, yet ‘ brokenly 
it lived on,’ for the sake of him, whose life I had 
so shaded with misfortune and sorrow. But my 
poor infirm parent did not long survive his relent- 
less persecutor. When his spirit was struggling 
with man’s last enemy, I yielded to his last wish, 
and became the passive wife of Earnest Malcolm. 
I had robed myself in the belief that I could, un- 
moved, bend to any adverse storm of life—that no 
blast could again seem terrible to me. ‘Truly did 
it appear my sad destiny to view each friend blot- 
ted from the page of existence; for you, my first 
born, had hardly attained your second year, when 
my most faithful companion evinced the alarming 
symptoms of an incipient disease, which soon bore 
him to an untimely grave. A few evenings before 
he died, the silence of our chamber was disturbed 
by the loud peal of the village bells. He started, 
and asked the cause of such evident joy. A ser- 
vant, who at that moment entered, answered, ‘ it 
was in honor of the young Sir Walter Carlton’s 
return from a foreign land.’ Never shall I forget 
the anxious look of my dying husband, as he turned 
his face towards me—but the surprise was too 
great for my shattered nerves. That look was all I 
remembered for many days. It was the last his 
eye ever bent upon me—for, after the ravings of a 
brain fever were stilled, | was told he had died a 
few hours after the announcement of the news. 
I felt that the same fiat had gone forth which would 
soon bid me to rejoin him. One only wish then 
haunted me. It was to see, once more, my early 
love, and for the sake of that love, to implore his 
protection of the child of Eugenia Malcolm. In 
sorrow, more heart-rending than that which shroud- 
ed our parting, did we again meet. I found him 
the unchanged Walter of my youth——and now to 
him I commit thee, without one fear that he will 
not prove true to his vow—of being a father to 
thee—and oh! if there beats in thy youthful bosom 
one impulse of thy mother’s spirit, thou wilt re- 
ward him with a kindred love. What wait I now 
for ?” 

A few lines were written at the bottom of the 
manuscript in another hand— 

“Three years have swept their changing seasons 
over the grave of Eugenia. Irene Irvin became 
my second bride. Her gentle loveliness has won 
my tender regard—but, alas! with my first, lost 
love, expired the heart’s hallowed flame, and 

‘Oh! what are a thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead ”’ ” 
* * * * 


“ Once more hath joy brought healing on its wings 
to shade the grief of my desolate bosom—the foun- 
tain of feelings within, was made to tremble with 
a newly awakened power, when the feeble wail of 





humanity rarely ever sighed for in vain. He died 





my first-born proclaimed me this day a father. 
Hope sits brooding over my soul, for another life 
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has dawned upon me. How various were the 
workings of my mind as I pressed the velvet cheek 
of my infant Irene, and with a fervent blessing, 
bethrothed her to Earnest Malcolm !—Yes, Euge- 
nia, I willindeed be to hima father. Thy last words 
will never cease their echo in my memory, and 
faithfully will Walter Carlton ‘Remember his vow.’” 
Nasus. 





THE FATE OF THE STEAM-SHIP, ‘! PRESIDENT.” 


BY WILLIAM P, SHEPHERD. 


The steamer “ President” sailed from New-York in the 
year of 1841, bound for England, with a large number of 
passengers, among whom was the celebrated Methodist 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Cookman. No tidings of their fate 
have ever been received. All hope of their existence has 
long since been given up; and the “ President” and her 
unfortunate crew are now spoken of as things that have 
passed away. 


The steamer President, with all her gallant crew, 

Has spread her canvass high, and waved her long adieu ; 
** Adieu, adieu, adieu, to all we leave on shore”— 

*Till distance hides her sails, and she is heard no more, 
While from the crowded shore, adieu is answered back, 
As still she booms along upon her watery track. 

She courts the evening breeze, now rising to a gale, 

Aud proudly rides the sea both under steam and sail. 

The gale increases still, as evening shades draw nigh, 
Until a raging storm commingles earth and sky. 

The elements combine in all their angry form, 

And “ darkness to be felt,” but aggravates the storm. 

The tempest-tossed sea, into mount and vale is riven, 
And foaming wave on wave, above the deck is driven. 
The heaving vessel groans, and rocks from side to side, 
While through her straining joints the briny waters glide. 
The ship drives madly on, not guided by their will,— 
Beyond the helmsman’s strength,—beyond the sailor’s skill. 
The storm increases still, the steam-ship cannot last,— 
The crew cry “all is lost,”—the captain stands aghast ; 
From the cabin to the deck is awe and wild dismay, 
Some faint, some scream aloud, and some begin to pray. 
Some look out on the storm, and shriek in wild amaze, 
Wring their cold trembling hands, and at their comrades 

gaze ;— 

But calmly Cookman stands, unheeding their despair, 
With upraised eyes and hands, in silent, earnest prayer: 
Calls not on human aid, on sailor’s strength or skill, 

But on the Ocean’s King, who bids the waves be still,— 
‘** Oh, save the gallant barque! Oh, save her manly crew! 
Oh, calm the raging sea, or bear us safely through !” 

But yet she madly drives—that staunch, unguided form,— 
Until an awful crash is heard above the storm! : 
And then one wilder scream, the human heart to chill ; 
One gurgling, hissing sound, and all on board is still. 
The plunging steam-ship strikes, with all her treasured 

hoard, 

And sinks in Ocean’s caves, with every soul on board! ! 
Deep in the briny sea, secure from all alarms, 

They slumber side by side, clasp‘d in each other’s arms. 
Mother, thy son is there—his face you'll see no more ! 
Widow, thy husband’s there—far from his native shore— 
Now many a darling son—his father’s hope and joy, 
Weeps Papa’s long delay—poor prattling orphan boy! 
Now, too, a sister weeps, and scarce refrains to tell 


The anguish of her heart, when brother said “ farewell ;” 
For them no beacon-lights, no blazing faggots burn,— 
The Ocean is their bed; they never can return. 

There they shall quiet rest, till the command be given, 

“ Sea, give up thy dead”—then, may you meet in heaven, 
Faber’s Mills, Virginia. 





LA SALVARIETTA; 
OR, THE FEMALE PATRIOT. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH-AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


It was after a succession of brilliant victories, 
that Bolivar, the great father of South-American 
liberty, was at length defeated by the royalists, and 
compelled to retreat with the shattered remnant of 
his army, while Spanish troops again became mas- 
ters of the beautiful provinces of Caraccas and 
Venezuela. ‘The great General appeared as a fu- 
gitive in Carthagena, where the Congress was sit- 
ting; and, notwithstanding his disasters, he re- 
ceived the grateful applause due to one who only 
needed means in proportion to his abilities, perma- 
nently to deliver his beloved country from its op- 
pressors. Inthe mean time, Morillo, the command- 
ing General of the Spanish forces, was overrun- 
ning and reducing New Granada and Carthagena, 
which compelled Bolivar again to flee to some 
place of greater safety. 

In December 1816, Bolivar proceeded to put 
those plans into execution, which he had formed 
for taking possession of the island of Margaretta ; 
where he again raised the standard of indepen- 
dence, and being previously invested with full 
powers, he issued a proclamation, convoking the 
representatives of the United Provinces, in order 
to take proper measures for resisting Morillo, who 
was rapidly advancing with a powerful army, al- 
ready elated with recent victory. 

It was at this period of the war, that the inter- 
esting incidents of the following tale transpired : 

Under the command of Morillo, the royalists 
perpetrated the most savage cruelties and sangui- 
nary deeds that ever have stained the annals of time. 

Painful is the task to relate with what inhumanity 
this simple and inoffensive people were treated. 
No age, sex nor condition was exempt from the 
revolting barbarities of this ruthless tyrant. The 
rack, the sword and the fagot were the common 
engines of torture. The inhabitants were hunted 
down like wild beasts, burnt alive in their thickets 
and fastnesses, and every species of atrocity that 
ever invaded the human breast, was put in requi- 
sition to harass this wretched people. Language 
is totally inadequate to delineate the character of 
the petty tyrant, who seemed to take delight in 
exceeding his predecessor, Monteverde, in degree 
of fiendish cruelties. 





Among them who were the principal objects of 
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his hatred, were those distinguished for either civil|the foppishness of dandyism, and the beauteous 
or military talent, opulence or influence ; his grand | bird of Paradise, sweeping its gorgeous train, shyly 
object being to annihilate the leading and more | embosoms itself in the flowery glades. 

powerful families of the Provinces, by which means; ‘The very air was balm; and, but for the dread- 
their estates would revert to the Spanish crown. | fy] tocsin of war, which invaded these holy soli- 
The mercenary Morillo thus hoped to obtain the | tudes of nature, it might have seemed an elysium 
fruits of his labors, and to enjoy the possessions of | 


of bliss. But, alas! the war-cry was on the breeze : 
his enemies, the martyrs of liberty. 


To arms! to arms! was echoed and re-echoed from 


One of the prominent objects of his animosity, | mountain and valley ; the banner of Morillo already 
was an eminent nobleman, Don Almagro De Al-/ floated from the summit of the castle of Puerto 


varez, long distinguished for his inflexible adhe-| Cabe}]o. 
rence and persevering ardor, in the just cause of 
his country’s freedom ; all that he held near and 
dear upon earth was pledged in her behalf; he 
swore to extirpate the heartless Morillo, or immo- 
iate himself upon the altar of his country, still smo- 
king with the blood of thousands. 

A castle, which was once an ancient fortress, 
now repaired in all the elegance and magnificence 
of modern architecture, was the superbly beautiful 
abode of this powerful nobleman, and his beauteous 
daughter. ‘This almost regal palace was situated 
upon a spacious terrace of shelving rocks, over- 
looking the mighty cataract of Tequendama, and To ti AER ee 
midway up one of those lofty peaks of the Andes, ie sae parm, tae Mea the: i d 
which range along the western part of the Province. terrible. Phe are ¥ es os “s 

Stretching far to the north, the eye of the be- struction from the dizsy height, arn ~—iegae 
holder is arrested by an enchanting view of im- the observer, but fall harmless at his feet. ines 
mense upland plains, terminated alone by those greene apeund. biee, shuonaet meee ai a 
cone-like peaks of the Chimborazo, which seem, oat, nie es ae = aecyne - ter “ td 
in the blue distance, to support the cloudless vault es CES 5 AOE. e Set Se _—*, pond 
of heaven's eheentl deme. ment surpasses all attempts at description; it su- 

Here beauteous nature seems to have revelled | Petinduces a feeling of total and immediate annihi- 
in all her magnificence ; and, in fantastic confusion, | tion. The hand involuntarily seeks the head, to 
to have piled up these mighty towers of granite, | Prevent if possible, its dread of being compressed 
whose lofty heads are clad in shining helmets of ®t nothingness. The agitation of the atmos- 
eternal snows ; glittering in cold grandeur amid ~~ va = cen _ ce ane bos “a 
the frigid realms of upper air. ee) ee ee eee 

ra ae by hunadane sentinels, (like fa- induce any one to remain for a moment in a place, 
bled giants of olden time,) in beautiful repose, lay russe pt = ‘—— oT viceuains 
the sunny woodland at their feet. Here the loft = mae 
pines na their heads; the elegant magnolia sina the waves, forming a beautiful cloud, curling into 
her umbrageous boughs, shaking a thousand odors | S'™@"8¢ forms and fantastic shapes. 
from her gorgeous flowers; here is the stately} Viewed from above, the falls and the basin ap- 
palm, whose pillar-like shafts, with the intertwi-| peat more like the vast crater of a voleano, or the 
ning of their arms, resemble the ivy-wreathed  heavings and bellowings of the lake of ‘Tartarus. 
colonnades of some Pagan temple; and here, the The condor and the mountain eagle teen around 
— with its fluted leaves, “fans the clanging sort ore Baal sans — a phen 
music from its boughs.” The never-fading laurel, W¢ness Of their transports; then, with sudden 
interlocked with the multiflora rose, breathes its| flight. they wing their devious course amid the gold- 
fragrance ; and here, abounding in the richest pro- tinged clouds, until, as a dark spot upon the moun- 
fusion, cluster the luscious grape, the spicy citron, tain, they are lost to view. 
the gold-bound orange, and the pale lemon. In addition to this romantic scenery, might be 

Amidst this gay profusion of fruits and flowers, | seen the now tranquil De Bogota, wending its way 
the orange-crested oriole suspends his downy nest,| far over the southern plains of Venezuela. Still 
the parroquet erects his feathered crest, and the| further in the distance, the proud city of Santa Fe 
loquacious parrot, with glossy plumage, in default) De Bogota rears its vaulted domes and glittering 
of audience, gibbers to himself in praise of his| spires. 
unappreciated oratorical powers. _The stately fla-| It has been remarked, that the representatives of 
mingo, in his uniform of scarlet, stalks forth in all the Province were convened at Margaretta, in order 


The palace of Don Alvarez was accessible only 
by a passage, leading through a ledge of rocks, 
from the top of which might be seen a living land- 
scape, extending afar to the east and south. Away 
in the distance, the waters of the De Bogota come 
gliding on in silent grandeur, extending their leaden 
sheet to the width of an hundred and forty feet, 
then suddenly contracting within the limits of 
thirty-five feet, they plunge over the precipice. 

At two bounds the river descends to the depth 
of six hundred feet; and the thunders of its waters 
are perfectly deafening. 
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to concert the most effective measures for exter- 
minating their enemy. 

Meanwhile, the most of the military chieftains 
had retired to the mountain fortress, there to await 
the decision of congress, in regard to their next 
enterprise. 


Of the number of those who enjoyed peace and| was Moulton. 


security in the hospitable mansion of Don Alvarez, 
were the gallant Paez Marino, Jaelot, Menanda, 
Udineta, D’ Eluyar, and many others, armong whom 





life, and embodied in cold, lifeless marble, or in the 
vivid colorings of the painted canvass; or behold 
it in all the freshness of blooming youth, still, there 
is a surpassing witchery about it. ‘There are some, 
of such exquisite delicacy of perception, that they 
love beauty for its own loveliness. Of this stamp, 
What then must have been /is 
situation, whose refined taste and practised eye 
taught him fully to appreciate the noble and beauti- 
ful being before him? She had thrown aside her 


was a young enthusiastic American, who, in the spi- | guitar, through whose silvery strings the murmur- 


rit of adventure, had wandered far from his home | 
and kindred among the fertile plains of Kentucky, | 
and now found himself among a people, who were 
struggling, like his fathers had done, against the 
iron hand of oppression. 

Reared amidst a free and happy people, he still 
preserved within his bosom all his fondness for the 
institutions of his native land—all his enthusiastic 
love of liberty. He beheld this beautiful country 
writhing under the blood-stained sword of the 
spoiler. He beheld the smouldering ruins of peace- 
ful villages, and saw the terror-stricken inhabitants 
flying in every direction, to escape the brutal sol- 
diery. His heart sank within him, as he contem- 
plated these appalling scenes ; and he felt that he 
could not remain an unintérested observer of pass- 
ing events. 
men’s souls” in his own beloved country; of the 
generous interference of La Fayette, and many 
others, in her behalf, and with a nobleness of soul 
worthg of his country, he resolved to fight the 
battles of freedom under South-American banners. 

Moulton was reclining in the recess of an open 
window, overlooking the landscape beneath, as 
these reflections were passing through his mind. 
The sun was flinging his departing rays through 
the casement, irradiating the silken folds of crim- 
son drapery, and softening all the surrounding sce- 
nery with his mellow light; while nature, by her 
stillness, in deference seemed to pause at his de- 
parture. Suddenly a strain of sweet music rose 
upon the air. ‘The flute-like tones of a female 
voice, blending with the soft, rich melody of a gui- 
tar, fell upon his ear. He listened with intense 
interest, while she sang and played a martial air, 
with exquisite taste and feeling. 

Overcome by the excitement of the scene, he 
hastily arose, in order to seek the retreat, whence 
those impassioned sounds proceeded. After thread- 
ing his way through tangled mazes of vines, orange 
and tamarind shrubbery, and over mounds of gor- 
geous flowers, such as never before met his nor- 
thern eye, he at length arrived at an open space, 
and beheld, with the deepest emotion, the lovely 
minstrel, in the person of La Salvarietta, the daugh- 
ter of his host. 

Moralists may lecture, ministers may preach ; 
still beauty is a fascinating object. Whether we 
consider it abstracted from warm and breathing 





He thought of the “ times that tried | 





ing zephyrs played, and stood in a thoughtful atti- 
tude. Her tall majestic form was drawn up to its 
full height, and she seemed revolving in her mind 
some deep resolve. The whole contour of her 
person was symmetry itself; possessing that round- 
ness, so essential to beauty. 





—— “Her upturned eye 

Was dark, as above us is the sky; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moon-rise of midnight: 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seemed to melt in its own beam. 
All love, half languor, and half fire, 

Like saints, which at the stake expire.” 


Her dress, of white muslin, was highly pictu- 
resque. ‘Thesleeves were looped up at the shoul- 
ders with diamond clasps. Her jetty and flossy 
ringlets fell in rich profusion upon her neck. Her 
complexion was not of that transparent clearness 
which distinguishes northern women, but of that 
fine texture, which looks so “softly dark, and 
darkly pure.” But for the proud curl of her lip, 
she might have been taken for a creature of the 
most feminine softness, and totally devoid of that 
firmness and decision of character, for which she 
was really distinguished. But her commanding 
brow was that, which gave her a dignity that never 
failed to inspire the beholder with admiration, if 
not with awe. Such was she; in perfect keeping 
with the rich and voluptuous features of her native 
land, when the eyes of Moulton first rested upon 
her. She heaved a deep sigh, and exclaimed in a 
voice of the most desponding grief—‘* Devoted, 
unhappy Venezuela! Is there none to rescue thee !” 

At this moment, Moulton drew near, saluting her 
with the most profound respect. ‘“ Forgive, gen- 
tle lady, the intrusion of one, who to yourself is 
comparatively a stranger, but not to your father’s 
generous hospitality, nor to the wrongs of an op- 
pressed people. 1 now come to tender my servi- 
ces, and my life, if necessary, in the cause of your 
bleeding country.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, as she replied, ‘‘Gene- 
rous stranger! J trust, that the prayers of orphans 
and helpless widows have not ascended to Heaven 
unheard, and that the blood of their fathers and 


;| husbands has not been shed in vain ; but, that you 


are sent, perhaps, as an earnest from heaven, to sig- 
nify that redress is at hand.”’ 
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“Surely,” replied Moalton, “so just a cause | toes and under rocks, whilst “ green-eyed Famine 


cannot but be victorious at last; especially as Ve-| stalked over the land with horrid strides.” It was 
nezuela boasts of men of such stern and uncompro- | revolting to the wild, untamed spirit of Don Alva- 
mising patriotism as Bolivar and your noble father.” | rez, any longer to remain inactive amid these scenes ; 


“ Alas!” resumed she, “be not too sanguine! 


nor could he longer resist the appeal of the people 


Methinks I hear a voice from the dead, crying aloud | for aid ; and, in accordance with his feelings of jus- 
for justice ; and see, as it were, the shades of our |tice and humanity, he set out, accompanied by those 
slaughtered countrymen stalking amongst us; these,” | chieftains formerly mentioned, it being agreed that 


continued she, “ are yet unavenged.” 

“ Do not despair!” replied the enthusiastic Moul- 
ton. “Already is the mighty arm of justice up- 
raised; her flaming sword unsheathed; and the 
clarion of war has sent its shrill blasts to the breeze ; 
each and every true-hearted patriot is ready to do 


the standard of the Liberator and the United Pro- 
vinces should be planted as the rallying point of 
the provincial troops. 

Thus, then, La Salvarietta was left alone in the 
castle, except a few domestics and fugitives, whom 
Don Alvarez left as a defence in case of an attack 





battle for his country, and to achieve the liberty of | fromm those marauders that were daily scouring the 
her sons. I freely stake my all upon the issue of | country, in quest of booty. In the interval between 


the contest, being assured that Heaven will not, 
cannot fail to prosper so righteous a cause.” 

She smiled despondingly, and they proceeded to 
the eastle. The warmth with which the noble 
youth had espoused the cause of the patriots, made 
a deep impression on the mind of the young lady, 
and promised an able coadjutor to her father. 


CHAPTER IL. 


La Salvarietta retired to her chamber, while 
Moulton, entering the spacious hall, found Don 


her meeting Moulton in the garden, and the time 
of his departure, they had instinctively sought each 
other’s company, and were mutually interested. 
The mind of La Salvarietta was of no common 
order ; but, reared amidst the thunders of the ‘Te- 
quendama’s cataract, and surrounded by the most 
sublime scenery in the world, it seemed beautifully 
to harmonize with wild and lovely nature. En- 
thusiastically devoted to her father, she entered 
into all his plans for the welfare of her native Pro- 
vince, and would sometimes sigh to think that her 
sex prevented her from buckling on the sword, and 


Alvarez, Marino, and several other distinguished | entering into the midst of the contest. Occasion- 
officers, engaged in a warm and animated debate as | ally there was a sublimity in her ideas; a boldness 
to their future movements. It was found neces-|of conception in her plans, and a strength of judg- 
sary that commissioners should be despatched to | ment in deliberating, that filled even Moulton with 
Margaretta, in order to ascertain what measures had |admiration at her superior mind, and still more 
been adopted by congress; likewise to represent captivated his fancy with the graces of her person. 
the deplorable state of that part of the country, and | His having proffered his personal services, in as- 
to urge the necessity of raising troops sufficient to | sisting to stay the arm of oppression, struck in her 
meet the main body of the enemy, and thus, at once, | breast a responsive chord, which trembled like the 


to strike a decisive blow. 


string of an AXolian harp. His offers were ac- 


This resolution being adopted, its execution was|companied by an expression of the eyes, which 
found to be one of imminent hazard and peril; but | spoke things “ unutterable,” but which women alone 
Moulton, anxious to prove the sincerity of his de-| know how to read. Acecustomed to the society, 
clarations, offered, at once, to make one of the| most generally, of military men, the companions of 
party. Accordingly, an officer of known prudence | her father, her mind never dwelt upon them with any 
and cool bravery was chosen leader of about a| other feeling than those which cold politeness would 
dozen more intrepid spirits, including Moulton. | dictate, as the friends of her father. But here was 
They took their departure amid the cheering shouts | one who addressed her, a North-American, a lover 
of their brother officers; and, as their nodding|of those institutions which she had been taught to 


plumes waved gracefully in the wind, while they 
wound their way through the narrow defile leading | beauty. He was rather taller than ordinary, yet - 


venerate, young, and in all the perfection of manly 


from the mountain fortress, sensations altogether | so finely formed that it was imperceptible ; and as 
new pervaded the bosom of La Salvarietta, and | he raised his beaver, the finest auburn hair fell in 


unconsciously she heaved a deep sigh. 


wavy masses upon an ample forehead; whilst his 


At the expiration of the time specified for the | eye, that crowning feature of the whole, spoke vo- 
commissioners’ return, they still were absent; and|lumes through its lustrous azure. There was an 
Don Alvarez and his associates at the castle, having |expression of serenity and calm repose resting 
gained no intelligence of the proceedings of con-| upon his features, whilst his heavy brow, indica- 
gress, were forced to act as the emergency of the |ting a mind of profound reflection, was relieved at 
case demanded. Dismay followed in the footsteps | times with an arch smile, playing about his lips, 


of Morillo, and the horror-stricken inhabitants were 
flying in every direction, seeking shelter in grot- nance. 


irradiating, like a sunbeam, his expressive counte- 
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Although ee boort of Moolen was touched, yet| 
he furbore ever to breathe any thing like passion, 
until an opportunity should offer itself, of earning. 
a reputation, or of winning the victor's laurel, to 
lay it at her feet. As for La Salvarietta, she was! 
conscious of a vague, undefinable feeling, yet she 
scarcely chose to analyze it; but her eye had often 
met his, and her burning blushes too truly told 
that she did not misinterpret their meaning. 
was in this state of mind that she saw him depart, 
and she felt “an empty void left aching in the 
breast.” How little do men, in the active pursuits 
of the world, think of the vast difference between 
those who leave, and those who are left; of the 
still, deep, loneliness of the young heart, whose 
only consolation is to recall, over and over, the 
scenes of the past! In this situation was La Sal- 
varietta left, as it were, to endure all the tortures 
of ennui and suspense ; but, at length an incident 
occurred, which broke, in some degree, the monoto- 
ny of her life ; relieving her of that painful suspense 
in regard to the fate of Moulton and of the other 
commissioners, who had been sent to congress. 

A young cavalier, who had been accidentally sepa- 
rated from a foraging party, belonging to a detach- 
ment of Morillo’sarmy, was unfortunately benighted 
among the mountains, and imgroping his way among 
the rocks and cliffs, was suddenly precipitated down 
a steep ravine, some thirty or forty feet ; and, but 
for the intervening shrubbery, he must inevitably 
have been dashed to atoms. Fortunately, he was 
discovered by some domestics belonging to the cas- 
tle, who, on the succeeding morn, were passing that 
way, and conveyed the unhappy stranger, in a state 
of insensibility, to the hospitable mansion of Don 
Alvarez. La Salvarietta, with her wonted kind- 
ness, immediately made preparations for the resto- 
ration of the suffering youth, and with the assis- 
tance of the family physician, succeeded in bringing 
him to recollection ; but upon examination, he was 
found to be fatally wounded. 

From him, however, she gained some very in- 
teresting intelligence, of no less import than the 
-eapture of Moulton and his fellow commissioners. 
As they were returning, they were teken by the 
minions of Morillo, and conveyed to the fortress of 
Puerto Cabello, the head quarters of the Spanish 
General. In a few hours, the suffering youth ex- 
pired, attended by a Catholic priest, who, at the 
desire of La Salvarietta, celebrated mass for the 
repose of his soul; and after these religious rites 
were closed, the tomb received its tenant. 

The castle bell tolled the solemn hour of mid- 
night. An unusual gloom pervaded the mind of 
La Salvarietta. She pondered over the events 
which had recently transpired, and was deeply dis- 
tressed at the uncertainty of her father’s position. 
She was anxious to hear, yet almost feared to learn 
the fate of Moulton and his comrades. She too 
truly surmised, that all communication betwixt her 
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friends wl the ante: was outed cut off, and she 
‘must necessarily remain in ignorance of the pro- 
ceedings both of Morillo and Bolivar. Her dis- 
‘tracted fancy painted a thousand horrors, and she 
already saw that all was lost. 

*“ And where,” said she, ‘is Moulton, that gene- 
rous youth? that stranger who has thus volunta- 
rily exiled himself from his native land, and haz- 
ards thus his life in defence of bleeding Venezuela? 
Alas! perhaps immured in the horrid dungeons of 
Puerto Cabello, loaded with chains, or writhing in 
agony under the tortures of the rack, to satiate the 
vengeance of the diabolical Morillo. And can I 
remain unmoved, and look with apathy on these 
appalling scenes of danger, suffering and death?” 

The elevated form, contracted brow and com- 
pressed lip showed, that some deep resolve and 
stern purpose were revolving in the mind of the 
high-souled maiden. “No! no!” resumed she, 
“it must not be! My woman’s arm, however weak, 
may still do something: I long to mingle in the 
strife of death. The cannon’s roar, the thunder 
of artillery, and the clash of steel, shall not blanch 
my cheek; nor shall my heart quail before the grim 
visages of the enemies of my country! I will release 
him whose loved idea, save that of Venezuela, is the 
sole possessor of every thought. I myself will bear 
intelligence to my father, or perish in the attempt.” 

Under the influence of these feelings, she en- 
tered the apartment, where the apparel of the de- 
ceased Cavalier was left, in which she immediately 
attired herself for her intended expedition. After 
having shorn her head of those beautiful clustering 
ringlets which nestled around her neck and shoulders, 
seemingly for protection, she placed upon it a cap, 
adorned with a snowy plume, and buckling by her 
side a keen-edged sword, she mounted a fleet char- 
ger of her father’s, and set out for Puerto Cabello. 

Let the fastidious reader start, and be ready to ex- 
claim, “how shocking!” at what he may consider 
an outrage upon female delicacy ; but, let him con- 
sider, for a moment, the extreme emergency of 
the case, the horrors of death around her, the inse- 
curity of her person. All these circumstances seem- 
ed to concur as sufficient motives for her appa- 
rently rash undertaking, from which a mind, made 
of less stern material, would have shrunk in dismay. 

She reached the lines of the Spanish army with- 
out interruption, in consequence of wearing their 
uniform, and fortunately finding a pass in the pocket 
of the dress, she entered the encampment of Morillo. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


In the mean time the intrepid patriots had been 
on the alert, and Bolivar again appeared in the field 
at the head of a considerable army, raised from 
the Province of Caraccas; while Don Alvarez, 
with a strong division of Venezuela’s troops, was 
rapidly advancing to effect a junction with Bolivar. 
While these eventful circumstances were transpl- 
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ring, be Salvarietta was exerting ae seeacs energies | oars my sii aah bid me rather die, hen = 


of her powerful mind, to put her designs in execu- ibetray the confidence reposed in me. 


I am in your 


tion. She had been permitted to pass, as yet, un-| /power ; I throw myself upon your lordship’s cle- 
molested ; each division supposing the youth be-| ‘mency ; and surely you will not fasten a foul stigma 


longed to the one adjacent, or to the train of some 
of the superior officers. 


the damp dungeons of Puerto Cabello, to her as- | 
tonishment and grief she found them in arms| 
against their country, being compelled by the piti- | 
less Morillo to bathe their swords in Venezulean | 
blood. 

With much difficulty, she at length succeeded 
in discovering herself to them, and communicated 
the object of her expedition. They immediately 


forming her of the state of Morillo’s army in re- 
gard to numbers, artillery, et cetera, and laid open 
his whole plan, for the complete subjugation of the 
Province. ‘These important documents she care- 


fully concealed about her person; and, as soon as’ 
practicable, took her departure from their scenes | 
of brutal revelry; but not until she had succeeded 


in obtaining a promise from Moulton and his com- 
panions, that they would desert as soon as possible, 
it being extremely difficult to evade the vigilance of 
the guards. 


dreadful ; 


determined that the dear names required, should 
transmitted to her the necessary intelligence, in- | 





upon your name, by sacrificing the life of one, who 


Instead of finding Moul- has but just.entered upon its enjoyment.” 
ton and the rest of the commissioners iamunned in | 


A curse trembled on the lips of Morillo. “ Put 
‘him on the wheel,” thundered he, to his attendants ; 
‘we will find means to humble the proud bearing 
of this accursed rebel:” which, having said, he 
‘strode out of the apartment. 

Although La Salvarietta was prepared to meet 
death, yet the idea of torture, physical torture, was 
flesh and blood shrank from it; but she 


never be wrung from her lips. 
With all the devotion of a true Catholic, she 


|prostrated herself in supplication to the Blessed 


*Q! mother of our Saviour! I come to 
thee for consolation and support; thou who didst 
suffer anguish and sorrow while here upon earth, 
pity and comfort thy unhappy child, in this hour of 
mortal agony.”’ 

She was rudely conducted by the minions of ty- 


Virgin. 


'ranny to the gloomy dungeon, containing the horrid 


engines of torture. 
her outer apparel; 


They proceeded to remove 
but while binding her delicate 


Thus far, all promised a favorable issue; but |limbs with cords, upon the blood-stained wheel, 


various are the vicissitudes of fortune. The youth | 
with the snowy plume was met by some plunder- 
ing troops, and the circumstance of his being alone, 
and so far from head-quarters, excited suspicion, 
that all was not right; and he was compelled to re- 
turn with them, and give an account of himself to 
General Moriilo. But the fortitude of our heroine 
did not forsake her, even in this hour of peril. She 
had nerved herself for the trial, and met the search- 
ing eye of Morillo with undaunted firmness. 

The ill-fated documents were discovered in her 


she received them were peremptorily demanded. 
The hapless girl knew they were still within the 
power of the tyrant, and she maintained the most 
inflexible silence. 

“Methinks such extreme youth but little be- 
comes such insubordination,” said he, in a soothing 
tone ; “disclose but the names of these rebels, and 
wealth, such as thou hast never dreamed of, shall 
be thine.” 

She involuntarily curled her lip, and cast on him 
a look of disdain ; but checking her feelings, she 
still preserved an obstinate silence. 

“What!” cried he, almost choked with rage and 
disappointment, “dost thou still refuse to comply 
with my command ?” 

‘My Lord!” said she, “I have never committed 
an act, which would cause my cheek to burn with 
self-reproach. I am willing to suffer the penalty I 
have incurred; but a brave man, or a generous 
mind, if revealed, would respect the motives which 





| what was their surprise and confusion at discover- 
ing that a female was about to suffer, instead of a 
rebellious boy. Towever, as she had incurred the 
penalty, they proceeded to execute their revolting 
task. Although her haughty spirit was wound up 
to the utmost endurance, and not a groan escaped 
her, yet she fainted long before the time appointed 
for her release. By the application of proper re- 
storatives, she was, at length, brought to a sense 





of her extreme suffering, and laid upon a bed of 


‘straw, to await the further orders of Morillo. 
possession, and the names of the persons from whom | 


When the fact reached his ear, that it was appa- 
rently a lady of high rank who was his prisoner, 
a gleam of malignant pleasure darted across his 
features, and he sent an ancient duenna, a creature 
of his, to attend upon her, and endeavor to restore 
her from the violence which she had suffered, and 
array her in appropriate apparel. The day was 
one of brilliant splendor, yet no ray penetrated the 
gloomy prison, to which Morillo descended, to visit 
its inmate. To his extreme surprise and aston- 
ishment, he found her to be the daughter of his in- 
veterate enemy, Don Alvarez. 

He had seen her, occasionally, before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. ‘‘ Now,” thought he, 


“ that grey-headed old rebel is in my power;” and 
assuming a most courteous air, he said, “* Lady! 
in justice to myself, I must say, that I sincerely 
regret the stern policy which has caused you so 
much suffering.” 

“ And to whom do I owe it?” answered she, 





coldly. 
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“Believe me, gentle lady! had I known your 
name and rank, I would not have ordered the per- 
formance of what I considered my duty ;—but I 
now hasten to make ample amends, by offering you 
the fullest pardon, on condition that you accept the 
friendship and protection of one, who is captivated 
with your beauty. Surely,” continued he, (as he 
cast his eyes upon her, whose expression she could 
not misunderstand,) ‘those limbs woald repose 
much softer upon the couch of Morillo than upon 
that squalid bed of straw.” 

The roused lightnings of her soul gleamed fierce- 
ly from her eyes, as she heard this insolent propo- 
sal. ‘Thou dost not know me!” said she, haugh- 
tily ; “thou dost not know that I would rather have 
these limbs loaded with chains, and be forever im- 
mured within these walls of stone, than purchase 
my life and liberty at such a price,” and her lip 
quivered with indignation. 

* And dos’t thou reject my proffered friendship? 
Wilt thou not suffer me to hope that thou wilt not 
lightly cast it away ?” 

“Thee, and thy offered friendship, I tell thee, 
tyrant! I despise! The most loathsome reptile that 
ever, by its presence, polluted the face of earth, 
and startled the beholder by its hideousness, I would 
rather clasp to my breast, than touch thee,—viper 
as thou art! I would rather have these limbs and 
this body, whose beauty you affect to admire, torn 
into a thousand fragments, and cast to the dogs, than 
be that to thee which | loathe to name.” 

“ Recollect,” said he, ‘that it was in the service 
of my king, when I gave these orders for thy pun- 
ishment as a traitor; yet, even now, thy intrepid 
bravery commands my respect.” 

“Ts it in the service of your king, that you thus 
insult a defenceless woman? Is it in the service of 
your king, that you have desolated the fairest Pro- 
vinee under heaven, by cold-blooded butcheries? 
That fire and sword and rapine have been the pre- 
cursors, and famine, with all its attendant train of 
horrid evils, has every where borne unerring tes- 
timony of your visits ?” 

“* Moderate your temper a little, lady! I hardly 
think an exhibition of it will at all add to your 
already matchless beauty ;” and he offered to take 
her hand, but she recoiled as from a viper. 

“Touch me not! and,” continued she, in a tone 
of deep anguish, “ alas! has this dungeon too many 
comforts, that thou should’st seek to diminish them 
by thy hated presence ?” 

He appeared not to notice this remark, but again 
protested his sincerest desire for her future wel- 
fare ; and, above all, he affected to regret the ne- 
cessity of taking up arms against her country. 

“Tell this to those who know thee not,” said she; 
“who know not what thy acts have been; but not 
to me, who know full well how thy infamous lau- 
rels have been won.” 

“ Beware,” said Morillo, hoarsely, “how you 
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provoke me. I am not famed for clemency; and re- 
member, you are within my power.” 

“1 know I am within thy power; thou may’st 
rack this body, and mutilate these limbs, or incar- 
cerate me in a living tomb; still my spirit—as 
free as the unchained winds that play around my 
own native Andes,—is beyond ‘hy power, and now 
looks down upon thee with scorn and contempt.” 

“ Haughty rebel,” said he, “‘ not only thy life, 
but the life of thy father is forfeited by this obsti- 
nacy. We shall find means to curb and subdue 
this stout spirit, notwithstanding this show of de- 
fiance and contempt.” 

“ My father !” said she; “it needed but thy name 
to make my misery complete; to sting my soul to 
madness; and this viper hath not failed to supply 
it; but thy daughter shall not prove unworthy of 
thy blood, which flows within her veins.” 

Morillo strode across the dungeon, in evident 
chagrin: “ by St. Peter,” muttered he through his 
teeth, and knitting his shaggy brows, “this is too 
much! to be thus foiled by a weak girl! Her lips 
have breathed naught but bitterness and scorn, and 
she has hurled defiance in my very teeth. Jesu 
Maria! she shall feel my vengeance before to-mor- 
row’s setting sun, or my name is not Don Diego 
De Morillo.” So saying, he withdrew; and the 
door of the prison, although it separated its un- 
happy inmate from the loathed presence of a mon- 
ster, still, as it closed, “grating harsh thunder 
upon its rusty hinges,” seemed to sound the 
death-knell of all her hopes, and she now pain- 
fully realized her situation. ‘ Alone, in the dun- 
geon of an exasperated foe, what can I expect! 
what can I hope at his hands but insults, tor- 
tures and death? And must I die, so young! 
For what must I suffer? I never yet have done 
anything for which my conscience has _ repro- 
ved me. If 1 ever understood what innocence 
and purity of intention, as well as action, signified, 
I am sure I have always at least tried to live so 
as to infringe neither. My poor country! what 
will become of thee? I had hoped, in some small 
degree, to have served thee, but now, I must leave 
thee. I must die, die perhaps ‘ ignominiously, and 
on the scaffold. Be it so. Be it so. If it 
shall be the will of Heaven that my poor life shall 
be offered up, the victim shall be ready, at the ap- 
pointed hour of sacrifice ; and come when that hour 
may, my last prayers shall be for the well-being of 
my poor, distracted country ; but, while -I do live, 
let me have a country, or at least the hope of a 
country.” 

She was aroused from these reflections by a 
summons to appear before a court-martial, to be 
tried as a spy. Her first glance at her judges 
unerringly told her these were the creatures of 
Morillo, from whose decision there would be no 
appeal. 

Her proud bearing, her peerless beauty, and 
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romantic adventure, interested the savage soldiery, | geance shall come. 


who surrounded her with every deionstration of 
the most profound respect ; still her exalted soul 
rose superior to her misfortunes, as the pearly peak 
of the mountain, whose base is assailed by the 
thundering torrent, looks disdainfully down upon 
the impotent rage of its furious foe, and rears its 
lofty brows proudly above the storm. The trial 
wenton. The sentence was pronounced, and death 
was awarded ; the disgraceful death of the spy ; 
ignominious death on the scaffold; to be suspended 
between earth and heaven, as if fit for neither; 
but Morillo, from motives of policy, changed the 
manner of the execution, and ordered her to be 
shot, between the hours of eleven and twelve on 
the night succeeding the following day; having 
chosen this hour, on account of the great interest 
which his soldiers seemed to take in her fate, there- 
fore wishing the execution to take place as silently 
as possible. In the mean time, the commissioners, 
after the capture of La Salvarietta, deserted the 
camp of Morillo, and hastened to join the patriots, 
who had already taken up their line of march to- 
wards Puerto Cabello, to endeavor, if possible, to 
rescue the heroic maiden from the grasp of the 
tyrant. 

The day that was to be the last to the doomed 
girl, at length arrived: the sun arose as usual, 
but shorn of its beams; a supernatural stillness 
pervaded all nature—the leaves hung dangling from 
their boughs—the flocks and herds came lowing 
from their pastures, as though they instinctively 
dreaded some impending calamity—all noise and 
revelry was hushed in the camp—the soldiers were 
reclining in their tents, oppressed with an unusual 
degree of lassitude, while each one seemed to read, 
in the rueful countenance of his comrade, the ex- 
pression of his own feelings. ‘The sun passed his 
meridian, casting a lurid glare through the murky 
atmosphere ; while, ever and anon, as he ap- 
proached the horizon, were heard the low mut- 
terings of distant thunder. The portentous day 
rolled by, and thick darkness enveloped the earth in 
its ebon mantle. ‘ Nature gave signs of woe 
through all her works.”* The dreadful hour, at 
length, arrived, and the beautiful martyr was led 
forth to the appointed place of execution. Her 
face was pale as marble, but calm and collected, as 
if no passion had ever ruffled it—she moved along 
with a steady and majestic step, clasping a cruci- 
fix to her breast—her coffin was placed for her to 
kneel upon, but stepping upon it, she exclaimed— 
“‘ Soldiers and men! how long will you do the bid- 
ding of this lawless man ? how long will ye be the 
servile tools of this mercenary, blood-thirsty tyrant? 
This night I die a martyr to my country; and al- 
though you may hush me to an eternal sleep, still 
my blood will cry out for vengeance, until ven- 


* Alluding to an earthquake that occurred at this time. 











My death will more accele- 
rate the liberation of Venezuela, than the longest 
life, had it been allotted me, could have done ; but 
whilst every mountain and every valley sends forth 
its patriots by hundreds and thousands, I die satis- 
fied ;” and her countenance assuming an unearthly 
expression, she said in a prophetic voice—* Heaven 
has given me a presentiment, that the enemies of 
Venezuela are about to feel the retributive arm of 
justice.” 

‘Stop that prating woman,” said Morillo, gnash- 
ing his teeth with rage; but at this moment the 
bell rang with singular violence, from the tower of 
the fortress, which was simultaneously repeated by 
all the bells in the neighborhood. Shouts and eries 
of dismay and confusion arose from the tents of the 
soldiers, whilst the beasts ran to and fro, raving 
and plunging as. though they were distracted. At 
this crisis, Morillo ordered his subordinate officer 
to draw up the men, to perform their duty; but 
they firmly refused to obey. He attempted to re- 
monstrate with them, but was unable to speak, as 
his voice, growing husky, the words died away 
upon his lips. The faint rays of the flickering 
lamp gleamed fitfully between the shadows, which 
soon united with the apparent wall of darkness by 
which they were surrounded, and falling upon the 
features of the file of soldiers, chosen to execute 
the bloody deed, revealed their countenances, wear- 
ing a ghastly, cadaverous hue ; blanched by dismay, 
and conscience-stricken at the part they were about 
to perform. 

Those soldiers, whose hearts of steel and iron 
nerve had never quailed amid the carnage of the 
battle field, now shrank in horror and disgust from 
the revolting task of murdering, in cold blood, a 
young and lovely female. 

During these moments of awful suspense, the 
bells again pealed forth the unnatural chimes with 
accelerated violence, without the aid of human 
agency. At the same time, the earth reeled and 
staggered like adrunken man, and recoiled beneath 
their feet, as if to shake her unnatural children 
from her bosom. The spires tottered, and at one 
moment, separated from the walls which supported 
them, they seemed suspended in mid-air; at the 
next, they came thundering to the ground, a heap of 
ruins. Cries of dismay and confusion again rose 
upon the darkness, and each one momentarily ex- 
pected to hear the blast of the trump, which should 
announce that “‘ tume was, time is, but lime shall 
be no longer.” Regarding this as a special inter- 
position of Providence, the petrified soldiers rolled 
in the dust, and sought to hide themselves from 
the impending wrath of an angry Deity. But the 
shock had scarcely subsided, before Moril!o ex- 
claimed with accumulated rage, “‘ Cowardly pol- 
troons! why do ye wallow like swine in the mire? 
Dastardly villains! ye shall suffer all the tortures 
of the rack, for this insubordination. This instant 
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obey, or by the Holy Virgin, I will send you howl- | watch-word which urged them on with redoubled 
ing to the infernal pit.” fury. With all the phrenzy of desperation, Don 
This threat had the desired effect ; the prostrate | Alvarez rushed through the ranks of Morillo, re- 
soldiers sprang to their feet, and the order being 'gardless of all impediments—charging upon the 
given, they shut their eyes and fired. ‘The kneel-|cold-blooded murderer of his daughter, with the 
ing girl fell across her coffin, pierced by but a sin-| ferocity of a tiger. 
gle bullet from a random shot. ‘The pitying and} ‘Die, thou infernal tyrant!” the old man shouted, 
unwilling actors in this tragic scene were about to| while his eyes gleamed with insatiable revenge and 
place the bleeding body of the unfortunate La Sal-| hatred. He rushed upon Morillo with his sword 
varietta in the rude box, upon which she, kneeling, | raised—his grey locks streaming in the wind ; and 
had given her pure spirit into the protection of the | his whole appearance was such as to strike terror 
Blessed Virgin, and consign it to its last, cold, into the guilty soul of his mortal enemy. The 
narrow house, when the alarming cry of “to arms!!conflict was long and furious—but right and jus- 
to arms!” burst upon their startled ears. Disre- | tice prevailed over wrong and oppression, and Mo- 
garding every other consideration but personal | rillo fell under the avenging sword of the bereay- 
safety, each one betook himself with speediest haste ‘ed father, uttering the most horrid imprecations. 
to his tent, to prepare himself, as best he might, |“ Now, cold-blooded villain! receive the reward 
to repel the coming onset; leaving the victim of|due your damnable crime; now go back to your 
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relentless ferocity where still, “lovely in death, the | native hell, loaded with the curses of a father, 


beauteous ruin lay.” 

The army of Bolivar had advanced within the 
distance of four leagues of Puerto Cabello, where 
they came to a halt, awaiting night-fall, that they 
might approach the enemy under cover of the dark- 
ness, and attack them by surprise. 

With the silence and stealth of a panther, they 
crept close to the very outposts of the enemy, 
without being discovered; and, having struck down 
the sentinels without much noise, they arrived at 
the very heart of the encampment, before the 
alarm became general. After much difficulty, Mo- 
rillo succeeded in rallying his men, and charged 
upon his assailants, with the fury of a wounded 
lion. Butin vain! he was forced to retreat before 
the invincible Bolivar, and his men were seen, like 
spectres, flying in confused disorder, in every di- 
rection. By this time, the main body of the re- 
treating army was met, in an opposite direction 
from that in which it had been attacked by Boli- 
var, by a divison, under the command of Don Al- 
varez, who, having previously discovered the dead 
body of his child, was nearly beside himself with 
grief and rage. Moulton too was by his side, 
almost speechless with horror, as he contemplated 
the bloody deed of atrocity ; but he exerted him- 
self sufficiently to give directions to his attendants, 
to convey the corpse to a place of greater safety. 

“My beautiful La Salvarietta! my mountain 
Dalia! they have murdered thee!” exclaimed the 
old man ina voice of anguish; “ a thousand curses 
fall upon thy murderers!” Then, by a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, he grasped his sword, and shout- 


ed, with all the fierceness of despair, “ revenge | 


revenge! for the murdered La Salvarietta,—for the 
martyr of liberty.” 

“We will avenge her or die,” rung from rank to 
rank along the division; and they met the flying 
battalion of Morillo, with all the impetuosity of men 
fighting both for freedom and for revenge, whilst 


the name of La Salvarietta was the stimulating 


we hearth you have made desolate.” 
| ‘The foam of impotent rage rolled from the mouth 
of the prostrate Morillo, as he writhed under the 
scathing anathemas of the childless old man, and, 
clutching his sword with a nervous grasp, he at- 
tempted to rise and bathe his hands in the blood of 
| the parent, as he had already done in that of the 
daughter; but in the effort, life’s current gushed 
forth anew, and he fell back a lifeless corpse, with 
‘the fell purpose, engendered in his heart, depicted 
in all its dark, demoniacal meaning, on his livid 
countenance, and all that remained, of the hated, 
dreaded Morillo, was a lump of inanimate clay. 
Don Alvarez was now completely surrounded by 
| his enemies, all intent on avenging the fall of their 
'leader ; and Moulton, aware of his utter reckless- 
ness of life, cut his way through the opposing ranks, 
and arrived just in time to bear him off the field, 
covered with mortal wounds. ‘The dreadful con- 
flict was soon brought to a close; and the shouts 
of the victorious patriots, rising above the groans 
of the dying, were echoed and reéchoed from every 
hill and dale, while the smouldering remains of the 
| tents and military stores, cast a lurid glare athwart 
the awful field of death and carnage. Morning 
dawned, and discovered the banners of the Libera- 
tor floating proudly from the remaining towers of 
Puerto Cabello; while the ruin wrought by the re- 
cent shock, combined with the wide-spread desola- 
tion of the battle-field, presented the most appalling 
scene. Don Alvarez expired in the arms of Moul- 
ton, after having made him sole heir of his princely 
domain; and the remains of the beautiful, the ac- 
complished La Salvarietta, which he wept over in 
uncontrollable sorrow, with those of her father, 
were conveyed to the mountain fortress, and inter- 
red in the family tomb ; while Moulton, in his pre- 
sent circumstances, unable to endure the painful 
recollections of the past events, immediately dis- 
posed of his immense estates, and returned to the 
United States. Time mellowed his grief and dis- 
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appointment into a placid melancholy, and he mar- 
ried a lady every way calculated to charm his sad- 
dened spirits, and imperceptibly to dispel the memory 
of those tragic scenes which had clouded the morn- 
ing of his life. He lived to fill with honor some 
of the most important offices in the gift of a free 
people. 
White College, Oxford, Ohio. L. A. H. 





THE MASSACRE OF SCIO. 


This beautiful island was desolated some fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, by the Turks, who had sought to oppress 
the whole of Greece by their slavish chains. Scio took no 
part in the struggling revolution, but passively consented 
to pay an annual tribute to Mahmoud ; te ensure its peace, 
forty of its most wealthy and influential citizens were held 
as hostages to the Sultan. But, alas! the fate of no peo- 
ple more sadly verified the fearful truth, “ that in the midst 
of life, we are ia death ;” for, lo! whilst revelling in their 
tlissful security, the Turks invaded the island, and in one 
night barbarously butchered the unprepared Sciotes—with- 
out regard to sex, age or condition. 


Embesomed in the Afgean sea, 
Lay Scio’s beauteous isle ; 
Where odors, breathed by zephyrs free, 
Wooed Nature’s brightest smile. 
And while thro’ Greece the din of war, 
With clarion peal, fell on the ear— 
She dwelt in peace, removed afar 
From deadly strife or slavish fear. 


Scio! blest home of love and song, 
Where Beauty reared her shrine ; 

And Learning’s ray shone bright among 
Those gallant sons of thine! 

Thy skies so blue, o’er which ne’er past 
The darkness of Autumnal gloom; 

No blighting Winter’s furious blast 
Crushed Summer’s flow’ret bloom. 


But Scio’s peace, her wealth had bought— 
It hung upon a tyrant’s power, 

Whose avaricious heart had sought 
Thus to secure Greece’s fairest bower. 

Some forty hearts, all true and bohi— 
Pledged fearless to resign 

Their life-blood,—if the tribute gold 
Poured not in Mahmoud’s mine. 


Unconscious of the pending storm, 
Appeared this bright, green isle; 

Like some rare flower, that wooes the worm, 
Tho’ blooming fresh the while. 

Her struggling, fettered country’s ery 
Stirred not her blissful rest, 

Nor woke one deep, responsive sigh 
In Scio’s peaceful breast. 


The busy hum of voices gay 
Were hushed—and twilight’s eve 
Dispelled the sultry heats of day, 
Which o’er the soul a languor leave; 
The dewy spray fell soft and light 
Upon the young flower’s bloom— 
While all inhaled with new delight, 
Their richness of perfume. 


Vor, IX—30 





The Aigean sea, so limpid, blue, 
A waveless mirror seemed, 

Which to the soul, an emblem true 
When first of Love it dreamed. 

The birds had ceased their warblings light, 
Whose varied hues might vie 

The rainbow, ia their plumage bright ; 
Their music, dulcet melody. 


Evening’s soft light soon passed away, 
Her stars sunk one by one— 
When Cynthia held her gentle sway, 
All radiant on her throne. 
Aad never had her silvery beams 
Glanced on a scene more fair 
Than Scio’s vales and murm’ring streams— 
For beauty lingered there. 


Oh! in that soul-subduing hour, 
The shadowy past doth seem, 
When mem’ry wakes her thrilling power, 
Some false and fleeting dream. 
The heart seeks always fo be blest, 
The soul doth restless roam, 
Tho’ blissful be its present rest— 
The future is us home. 


Hark! what fearful sennds were those, 
Borne on the odorous air! 

The women fair, with shrieks arose, 
Ther trembling sunk to prayer ; 

Weill might their eyes with terror quail, 
On such dread scenes to rest ; 

They made each blooming cheek grow pale, 
And anguish wring each breast. 


The flambeau’s smoke, and shooting flame 
Curled round the mansions fair, 

Of those who owned a princely name, 
Who trusted wealth’s bright glare. 

The pond’rous axe and sabre gleamed, 
Hurled by the turban’d foe : 

At every stroke, there gushing streamed 
Some murdered victim’s gore. 


With raging hate, and savage yell, 
Like fiends all unbound, 

The Turks oa every Sciote fell, 
Blood-thirsty as the hound. 

Not e’en the infant’s feeble wail, 
Nor childhood’s streaming tear, 

Could with the cruel foe prevail, 
Throughout that night ef fear. 


And often from the mother’s breast 
Was torn lrer clinging child : 

Which she in fearful anguish prest, 
With maniac force all wild. 

The next dread moment saw her lie 
All gasping by its side ; 

Fixed on its face her ghastly eye, 
While ebbed away life’s tide. 


With winged speed the maidens fair 
Flew wildly through the street, 
Like startled spirits of the air— 
While crimson torrents laved their feet ; 
But Beauty's tears, unheeded fell, 
No tender voice of lover nigh, 
Whose slightest tone, with magic spell, 
Could soothe her deepest agony. 


The titled, humble, learned and brave, 
All heaped together, slain; 
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Their bravery found a bloody grave— 
They fought for life in vain. 

As well might man attempt to bind 
The surging sea with fettered force, 

As hope within a Turk to find 
One ripple of sweet mercy’s source. 





The forty hostages so nobly trye, 
{n clanking chains were bound, 
Whilst by that light of lurid hue 
Was reared their scaffold mound.* 
In voiceless woe, all mounted high, 
Each, dauntless, met his fate ; 
The list’ning winds scarce heard a sigh, 
To die was bliss to captive state. 


Their barb’rous shouts of victory 
No answering echo heard : 
For Scio’s sons of chivalry, 
Lay in their rest unstirred, 
As if to chant a requiem o’er 
Those, whose last couch was earth ; 
The demons, drunk with human gore, 
Howled loud their song of mirth. 


Aurora’s rosy, glittering car, 
Wheeled thro’ the East so bright, 
But still those clashing sounds of war 
Calmed not with morning’s light. 
Oh! never fell the early dew, 
Upon such scenes of woe ; 
Long will they haunt sad mem’ry’s view, 
And bid the iminstrel’s tear to flow. 
Nasus. 
Fredericksburg, March, 1843. 


* The noble forty were all hung—but it was not long af- 
terwards, when an avenging hand doomed their savage mur- 
derers to a similar fate. 





ELIHU BURRITT, 


BY REV. R. W. BAILEY. 


There is a very natural curiosity, publicly and 
often expressed, to know the history of this extra- 
ordinary man. He is commonly known by the cog- 
nomen “ the learned blacksmith.” The public at- 
tention has occasionally been arrested by produc- 
tions from his pen of thrilling interest and power. 
Several literary periodicals have been enriched with 
translations made by him from the learned and most 
difficult languages of the present and past times; 
and recently he has attracted attention as a public 
lecturer on subjects of science, literature and prac- 
tical duty. It is the object of this article to gratify 
the reasonable curiosity of the public on this sub- 
ject—to correct some erroneous impressions, and do 
justice to a personal friend. 

Elihu Burritt was born in New-Britain, Conn., 
Dec. 11,1811. His father, by trade a shoe-maker, 
was a native of Bridgeport, and his mother was 
Elizabeth Hinsdale of New-Britain. Both bran- 


ches of the family were originally from England. | 


The subject of this notice was the youngest of five 
brothers, who, with five sisters, comprised his fa- 


ther’s family. Of this family, the mother, one 
brother, and four sisters are still living. 

The parents were religious persons, and educa- 
ted their children in a strictly religious manner. 
Properly speaking, they educated their children. 
They kept a family school. Although they were 
neither in affluent circumstances, nor occupied the 
high places of society, yet they comprehended 
fully their own dignity in the common birthright of 
the race, and taught their children to feel and act 
upon ittoo. They cultivated in their children the 
moral principle, which taught them rightly to esti- 
mate and respect themselves ; the religious prin- 
ciple, which bound them to all mankind, and all 
mankind to the throne of God ; the republican prin- 
ciple, which identified their patriotism with the re- 
ligion of the Gospel. ‘This home education pre- 
pared them to feel that they were men, immortal 
men—and to attempt, and do, and claim every thing 
that belonged tomen. The result made men of 
them, suited to render the state some service, and 
to do no common honor to their race. ‘Thus much 
it is due to say of these honored parents, one of 
whom has lived to see her children, especially the 
subject of this notice, honored and respected. 

Mr. Burritt, in common with his brothers and 
sisters, enjoyed the New-England privilege of at- 
tending the “ District School” for three months 
every winter until he was sixteen years old, when, 
by the custom of the country, the prescribed course 
of common education is finished. But the death 
of his father, which occurred in his sixteenth year, 
made it necessary for him to devote his attention 
to the care of the family, and deprived him of his 
last quarter at school. About this time, he ap- 
prenticed himself to the trade of a blacksmith, and 
continued to serve under these indentures with 
very little change of particular interest in his his- 
tory until the time of his legal majority. The pe- 
riod of his literary efforts may be said then to have 
commenced. 

Incidents oecurred, however, of a much earlier 
date, giving indications of character, and calcula- 
ted to exert an influence in the formation of it. 
During the period of his childhood, the old soldiers 
of the revolution, of whom one remained in every 





house in the neighborhood, were accustomed to as- 
| semble at his father’s, and relate the stories of the 
‘war, He used to stand in the corner, and listen 
'with deep emotion to these relations, while his post 
lof honor was to draw the cider to help on the in- 
| spiration. Here a taste was created and cherished 
for this kind of stories. When he began to read, 
‘it influenced his selection of books, in which the 
Bible took the lead. His early disposition to re- 
tire with it and read in private, led to the natural 
| inference that he was religiously inclined. But it 
‘seems his attention was confined to the historica! 
‘parts of it, and was to a great extent suspended 
when its stories of surpassing interest were ex- 
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hausted. It was but a roti of his youthfal en- 
thusiasm from the tales of the revolution to the 
simple historical details of the Bible, the honored 
Book of his father’s approval, of his mother’s faith. 
It was easy, and almost natural, to pass from the 
admiration of its enrapturing stories to the embrace 
of its sublime doctrines. This was the fact, and 
furnishes a practical lesson to those who have the 
education of the young incharge. He united with 
the church of his fathers in the same year he ap- 
prenticed himself to a useful trade, and has since 
lived the life of a practical Christian, as well as 
that of an industrious mechanic. 


He next found access to the town library, in| 


which his father owned a share; and his taste for 
reading awakened in the family circle, and cherish- 
ed by the family Bible, now fed and expatiated on 
the successive pages of this Alexandrine Biblio- 
theca, which the enterprise of New-England far- 
mers and mechanics has been wont to collect in 
every village, until he might almost say, as an aged 
minister of the Gospel once said to me of the 
Bible—* if Vandal violence should apply the fagot 
to every page, I could re-write them to the very 
letter.” At the age of sixteen, he had read every 
book of history in the library. He next proceeded 
to poetry. ‘Thompson’s Seasons took his earliest 
attention in this department. From the paucity 
of books, and his love of this kind of reading, he 
limited himself to a page a day, lest he should get 
through the luxury too soon. His mind fed on it 
and committed it to memory. Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Pollock’s Course of Time, Shakspeare 
and Milton, were also successively stored away in 
the niches of his intellect, with the same keen ap- 
petite. ‘Thus he went on through the term of his 
double apprenticeship, playing with the muses at 
the forge of, Vulcan, until he became a good black- 
smith, and a master of his trade. 

Up to this time, however, his intellectual pur- 
suits had been the result of impulse or a passion, 
an under current in his tide of life, impelled and 
guided by no special object. He thought, because 
it was a part of his nature, and read and studied 
because it created pleasurable emotions; but he 
never thought of being a scholar, for he had labo- 
red under the conviction that he was not a genius, 
and was told that among a brotherhood of respecta- 
ble scholars, he had no native talent. To use his 
own language, im the year of his majority he cele- 
brated his emancipation from the iron bondage of 
this unnatural and heathen doctrine. He broke 
loose from this spell, and became a man. 

In the winter of that year, he placed himself 
under the tuition of his brother, the ate Elijah H. 
Burritt, Esq, a lawyer, and a mah of science, who 
was one of nature’s noblemen, favorably known 
and highly appreciated by scholars both in Europe 
and America. Under his tuition, he pursued his 
favorite study of mathematics. To make a plea- 





sing variety and fill up some intervals of time, he 
took up the study of Latiti, intending to read Vir- 
gil for pastime. After some progress in this, he 
commenced the study of the French, and was sur- 
prised at the facility of his advancement. After 
spending the winter and his small stock of means 
in this way, he returned to his trade in the spring, 
and to make up for his winter’s recreation, he took 
the place of two men at the forge, and performed 
the work that belonged to both. He commenced 
at sunrise and worked hard for fourteen hours a 
day for the next six months. 

After he could read the French with pleasure, 
he took up the Spanish. After reading the Spanish 
with ease, he commenced the Greek, carried his 
grammar in his hat while at work, and studied at 
the anvil and the forge. He pursued this course 
until the fall of that year 1833. He then made 
his arrangements to devote himself to study for 
another winter. He went to New-Haven, not so 
much, as he said, to find a teacher, as under a 
conviction that there was the proper place to s/udy. 
As soon as he arrived, he sat down to the reading 
of Homer’s Iliad, alone, without notes or transla- 
tion, or any other help. At the close of the first 
day, after intense application, he had read fifteen 
lines, much to his own satisfaction. After this suc- 
cessful effort, he determined to go on without a 
teacher. He accordingly made a systematic dis- 
tribution of his time and studies. He rose at four, 
and studied German until breakfast, then studied 
Greek until noon, then spent an hour at Italian ; 
in the afternoon he studied Greek until night, and 
then studied Spanish until bed time. This course 
he continued, until he could read 200 lines a day 
of Homer, besides carrying forward the other stu- 
dies in their order. During the winter, he read 
twenty books of Homer’s Iliad, besides studying, 
with equal success, the other languages in the hours 
assigned to them. 

In the spring, he returned again to his anvil ; 
but an invitation to teach a grammar school, soon 
after, induced him to take off his apron, and com- 
mence pedagogue. He spent a year in teaching. 
He then travelled nearly two years as an agent 
for a manufacturing company, during which time 
his studies were entirely suspended. [rom that 
employment, he returned to his anvil and concur- 
rent studies, which have been, ever since that time, 
pursued in his ordinary manner. 

After acquiring the ancient languages, and the 
living European languages, he turned his attention 
to the oriental tongues. Casting about in vain for 
the means of accomplishing this desire, he con- 
ceived the bold design of enlisting as a sailor, and 
getting by travel what did not lie within his reach 
at home. He left his forge under this‘resolution, 
and travelled on foot to Boston to carry his plan 
into execution. He made diligent but fruitless 
search for a vessel bound to the Eastern world. 
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While musing under bis disappointment, he acci- 
dentally heard of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety at Worcester. He immediately proceeded 
thither, and found, as he says, to his “ infinite grati- 
fication, such a collection of books on ancient, 
modern, and oriental languages as he never before 
conceived to be collected together in one place.” 
He was cordially welcomed, and freely admitted to 
all the privileges of the library. He immediately 
made arrangements to work at his trade, to gain the 
means of support, and spent three hours every 
day in the library. This he continued to do until 
he had fully explored this new field, and mastered 
the most difficult oriental languages. 

Besides the ancient languages, Mr. Burritt now 
reads all the principal languages of Europe and 
the most difficult languages of Asia, comprising, 
with their different dialects, more than fifty in num- 
ber. Among them are the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin, Gaelic, English, Welch, Irish, Celtic, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, 
Flemish, Saxon, Gothic, Icelandic, Polish, Bohe- 
mian, Russian, Sclavonic, Armenian, Turkish, Chal- 
daic, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, Ethiopic, Indian, 
Sanscrit, and Tamul. 

Mr. Burritt is still a day laborer at the forge. 
As some curiosity has often been expressed to have 
a description of his “ Smithey,” it may he easily 
gratified. On my first arrival in Worcester, I pro- 
ceeded directly from the cars to inquire out Mr. 
Burritt. After two or three directions I arrived 
at an extensive iron foundry. Ina long line of 
workshops I was directed to that in which Mr. B. 
was employed. I entered, and seeing several for- 
ges, sought for the object of my visit. “He has 
just left, and is probably in his study,” said a son 
of Vulean, resting his hammer on his shoulder 
meanwhile. ‘There is his forge,” pointing to 
one that was silent. I had but a moment to study 
it. Its entire structure and apparatus resembled 
ordinary forges, except that it was neater and in 
better order. Mr. Burritt is a bachelor, and a jour- 
neyman ; and earns a shilling an hour by contract 
with the proprietor of this foundery. He lives and 
furnishes himself with books by this laborious ap- 
plication to his trade. Seeing on his table what 
appeared to be a diary, I read as follows—“ Au- 
gust 18, Forged 16 hours—read Celtic 3 hours— 
translated 2 pages of Icelandic and 3 pages of 
German.” This was a single item of similar re- 
cords, which run through the book. To abate my 
surprise, he told me that this was a correct memo- 
randum of the labors of every day. But the six- 
teen hours of labor was that which he performed 
in a 70d, and for which he was paid by the estimate 
of its value, but that he accomplished it in 8 hours— 
thus gaining both time and money by double labor. 
Eight hours a day is his ordinary habit of labor at 
the forge. 

It has been often asked why he does not relin- 


quish the anvil and trust to his wits. He once an- 
swered the question to me by two sober reasons, 
In the first place, by his manual labor he ensured 
his health, and then his bread. He gave still ano- 
ther reason—his aversion to separate from the 
honorable class of men among whom he had been 
bred—the mechanics; and his wish to demonstrate 
that a mechanic may be a scholar, and yet a good 
mechanic. Mr. Burritt is as ambitious to excel in 
his trade as in letters. It may be said too that 
there is a necessity that he should work for his 
daily bread, as he has no other source of depen- 
dence. In September, 1841, he assured me that 
his literary labors, up to that time, had been re- 
wardless, with the single exception of fifty cents 
generously given him by a poor show-man for 
translating the French mottoes of his pictures. 

Mr. Burritt in person is of a middle stature, 
rather slender proportions, high, reeeding forehead, 
deeply set, steady, greyish eye, thin visage, fair 
complexion, thin compressed lip, a hectic glow, 
and hair bordering on the brown or auburn. There 
is nothing in his frame to indicate a habit of hard 
labor, except the round shoulder, and an arm and 
hand disproportioned in size and muscle to the other 
parts of the body. 

Much curiosity has been awakened to know by 
what process this immense amount of acquisition 
has been made in so short a time—whether by the 
force of native genius, or dint of labor, by intuition, 
by tact, or the detail of ordinary study. In reply, 
it may be said that Mr. Burritt never suspected 
himself of being a genius, nor did the world assert 
it, until the results of a laborious mental labor be- 
gan to attract towards him the public attention. 
Among his brothers, all of whom seem to have 
been intellectual men, he was considered below 
their par standard of intellect. The public have 
yet to learn, too, that his acquaintance with the 
languages is but a single incident in his intellec- 
tual history. Mathematics, in its higher branches, 
comprising demonstrative philosophy, form his fa- 
vorite studies. In the midst of this field of his 
chosen labors, the study of the languages became 
his pastime. If these have subsequently taken 
the lead in his studies, it has been accidental, and 
not the result of any predilection, or ability to excel 
in them, beyond other departments of learning. 
He is also a poet. This would be easily inferred 
from his writings. He is highly gifted with what 
is called the inspiration of poetry, and it only needs 
that his attention should be given to that species of 
composition to enable him to excel in it. 

Still the question remains—by what mental pro- 
cess has he arrived at this early eminence, and is 
it within the ability of ordinary minds? He szys 
it has been by dint of labor persevered ig, the same 
way in which he became a good mechanic. We 
detect in his intellectual charaeter a good memory 





and a strict habit of classification. By ajd of the 
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former, he is never obliged to learn a thing twice 
over, and by the use of the latter he knows always 
where to find, placed in its proper relations in the 
chambers of his intellectual storehouse, whatever 
he has once made hisown. But these mental ope- 
rations he regards as the result of a judicious ex- 
ercise of a common endowment, and a persevering 
application of it to the treasuring and natural ar- 
rangement of facts and principles. In acquiring, 
for instance, a new language, he sets himself to 
ascertain its points of resemblance or difference to 
the other languages he has learned. Cognate lan- 
guages and dialects are, therefore, easily engrafted 
on their native stock. Language itself, in its great 
principles and philosophy, was learnt once for all 
in his vernacular tongue. 

Whether the long mooted questien, in regard to 
original genius, is destined ever to be settled or not, 
one thing is most certain, and that is of most prac- 
tical importance, viz., that industry, the prerequisite 
of all, is better than genius, the gift of the few. 
By the former, eminence is within the reach of 
all; the latter often proves to be a giddy height, 
from which the mind that occupies it is apt to be 
precipitated down a stairless descent. With Mr. 
Burritt, education has not been the mere evening 
study of a decade of years since his majority. He 
began to think on his mother’s knee. She poured 
upon his soul the inspiring baptism of Gospel truth ; 
his father awakened his young imagination with 
the traditions of the wars of liberty. Veterans in 
its cause formed the society in which that parent 
moved. His first thoughts were, therefore, direct- 
ed to profitable subjects. The necessity of labor 
held him to a steady course of productive effort. 
Now, instead of beginning the education of a child 
at ten or twelve, as is common, let it commence 
with the first development of mind—make study a 
pleasure instead of a penalty, and make it also the 
occupation of all the thoughts instead of a tire- 
some period of school days and literary leisare— 
then, if we add to it all the hours of idleness, of 
dissipation, pleasure, manual labor, recreation, and 
half the sleep that eat up the life of ordinary men, 
the wonder felt at Mr. Burritt’s aequisitions will 
be in some degree abated. His mind, like every 
other mind, has been always thinking. Yet, while 
others may have been idle or intermittent, his has 
been profitably employed and severely disciplined 
since his early childhood. Is it singular, that any 
man should be learned at thirty with such a mental 
habit, even though he may not have the aid of 
genius ' The man who bestows but an hour a day 
on any subject of science, or on the acquisition 
of a language, will be surprised at the results in 
a single year. But this may be done with suc- 
cess at the anvil, in the workshop, at the plough, 
by the sailor during the leisure of calm weather, in 
the monotony of his long voyages. Every situation 
admits of it, since the mind cannot cease to think. 








Let the apprentice boy in every shop and factory 

through the land know that Elihu Burritt carried 

his Greek grammar in his hat, and thus soon got 

its contents into his head, while he smote the anvil 

or labored at the bellows. Let the son of the 

shoe-maker, the blacksmith, and of every me- 

chanic know that true nobility comes not of birth 

or blood ; that there is no royal road to the temple 

of science ; that every boy who aspires to be great 

or good may become both the one and the other, 

by the diligent cultivation of his mind and heart, 
Let the principles and practice of Mr. Burritt be 
generally adopted, and if every man do not re- 
alize all to himself that Mr. B. is at thirty, yet, 
doubtless, the reading of fifty languages will no 
longer be deemed a phenomenon in the history of 
man, nor learning be thought incompatible with 
labor and a state of poverty. Let any youth at 
the anvil or shoe-bench, or in the workshop, take 
his Latin grammar and open jt before him, and think 
while he works for eight hours a day, and he will 
soon find that he is able to do as much with his 
mind as with his hands; and his intellectual en- 
terprize will not retard, but give energy to his 
manual labor. With the fashionable and the gay, 
the odds and ends of life often come to be its prin- 
cipal, and diminish by more than a moiety its pro- 
ductive results. Let these be all reclaimed and 
turned to good account, a condition of intelligence 
and wealth would soon be substituted, instead of 
ignorance and splendid poverty. 





Cuarec Hi, N. C., February 27, 1843. 


Mr. Editor :—A volume of manuscript Poems was lately 
placed in my hands by their author, George Horton, a negro 
boy, belonging to a respectable farmer, residing a few miles 
from Chapel Hill; from which, I extract the following. I[ 
have no doubt but that they will prove interesting to the 
many readers of your valuable “ Messenger.” Should they 
meet with a suitable reception, I will continue them for 
several numbers, together with some sketch of the life, 
genius and writings of their author. G. 


ODE TO LIBERTY. 


O! Liberty, thou dove of peace, 
We must aspire to thee, 

Whose wing thy pris’ners must release, 
And fan Columbia free. 

The torpid reptile in the dust, 
Moves active from thy glee, 

And owns the declaration just, 
That nations should he free. 

Ye distant isles, espouse the theme— 
Far! far beyond the sea: 

The sun declares in every beam, 
All nations should be free. 

Hence, let Britannia rage no more, 
Distressing vapors flee, 





And bear the news from shore to shore, 
Colnmbia still is free, 
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I would be thine when morning breaks 
On my enraptured view ; 

When every star her tow’r forsakes, 

And every tuneful bird awakes, 
And bids the night adieu. 

1 would be thine, when Phebus speeds 
His chariot up the sky, 

Or on the beel of night he treads, 

And thro’ the heav’n’s refulgence spreads— 
Thine would I live or die. 

I would be thine, thou fairest one, 
And hold thee as my boon, 

When full the morning’s race is run, 

And half the fleeting day is gone, 
Thine let me rest at noon. 

I would be thine when ev’ning’s veil 
O’er-mantles all the plain, 

When Cynthia smiles on every dale, 

And spreads like thee, her nightly sail 
To dim the starry train. 

Let me be thine, altho’ I take 
My exit from this world; 

And when the heavens with thunder shake, 

And all the wheels of time shall break, 
With globes to nothing hur?’d, 

I would be thine. 





ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.* 
BY SOLON BOKLAND, M. D., OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Audi alteram partem. 


ANIMAL orn Orcanic Cuemistry has hitherto 
been, comparatively, an obscure and little con- 
sidered province of natural science; affording, it 
was supposed, but little scope to the genius of in- 
vestigation, and tempting to its culture with mea- 
gre rewards and empty honors. 

The recent and remarkable work of Professor 
Leibig, of Geissen, has, however, shed a new and 
dazzling light upon this terra incognita: a light, 
whether of novelty, of genius, or of truth, may 
not yet be determined ; but which has proven power- 
fully, and nearly alike attractive to the butterflies 
of fancy, the owls of dullness, and the eagles of 
science. 

That the general reader—he who, until now, has 
been occupied with works which served but to 
warm his feelings and amuse his fancy, should find 
interest in a subject so abstruse as this, although 
unusual, may not be wondered at, when the popu- 
lar style and plausible simplicity of a portion of 
Prof. Leibig’s book, are considered; especially 
when these are connected with the circumstances 
of its seeking the popular eye through a channel so 
unusual to works even remotely allied to science— 
a channel hitherto peculiarly, if not exclusively, 
appropriated to the ordinary popular novels and 


* Animal Chemistry or Organic Chemistry, in its applica- 
tions to Physiology and Pathology. 





tales of the day. To the man of science, on the 
other hand,—-to him whose life is dedicated to the 
search after truth, amid the arcana of nature, it 
offers a natural and resistless attraction, in the im- 
portance of even the minor principles involved in 
its discussion—in the paramount interest of the 
great ultimate truth sought, and even claimed to 
be evolved by its solution; discussing, as it does, 
the phenomena and laws of vitality, and claiming, not 
indeed with the dreaming adepts of ancient Alchemy, 
to have obtained the power of perpetuating earthly 
existence, but to have gone, at once, to the foun- 
tain head of all things, and there to have discover- 
ed, handled, weighed and measured the very na- 
ture and essence of /ife itself. 

Such are the lofty pretensions of animal chemis- 
try, as put forth by Prof. Leibig,—if not in so many 
words, yet certainly in substance, as may be veri- 
fied by reference to his book. And, if valid, they 
are worthy of allacceptation. But are they valid? 
Does the hypothesis, upon which they rest, serve to 
explain all the phenomena whose origin and laws 
it claims to have determined? Js this hypothesis 
sustained by facts? These are questions whose 
force and import the superficial inquirer may over- 
look or disregard; but which are ever present and 
guiding to the mind of him who looks deeper than 
the surface—whose business is with nature as she 
is, and not as he might like her to be—whose idol 
is truth, and not a brilliant hypothesis. 

The disciples of Prof. Leibig have ample cause 
to be satisfied with the almost universal reading 
and great publicity his book has obtained. It is 
but natural and right, then, that others, who are 
not his disciples, but who are not satisfied of the 
soundness and sufficiency of his doctrines, should 
desire to see in print, and generally diffused, some 
of the reasons for which they questionthem. Par- 
ticipating in that desire, and finding no one else 
engaged in its gratification, I propose in this paper, 
not indeed to discuss at length the chemical hy- 
pothesis of vital phenomena, (for that would re- 
quire a book, and must be left to older and abler 
hands,) but merely to state, in brief, what I under- 
stand to be the fundamental positions of Leibig’s 
hypothesis, on the one hand; and on the other 
hand, to adduce a few facts which are believed to 
militate against those positions. 

The following, though few in number, are the 
fundamental, cardinal positions of Leibig, upon 
which his whole hypothesis rests, and hangs, and 
turns,—as may be verified by reference to his book ; 
and as nearly ia his own words as a summary ab- 
stract will allow. 

1. The vital force is a peculiar, independent 
force, the source of growth and reproduction ; a 
force in a state of rest, (static equilibrium) in the 
ovum of an animal, and in the seed of a plant. 

2. It is the same in animals and in vegetables. 























3. Its static equilibrium is disturbed by the action 
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of external influences,—as impregnation, the pre- ; vegetable. 


So, according to this, we have in ani- 


sence of air and moisture; and, so disturbed, en-|mals and in vegetables, a peculiar, independent 
ters into a state of motion, and exhibits itself in the | force—the ultimate cause of all other force; and 


production of a series of forms. 


yet, that itself is made secondary to, and is pro- 


4. The growth and development of vegetables | duced by a chemical process :—the ultimate cause 
depend on the elimination of oxygen, which is|of all force, and yet the effect of a secondary 
separated from the other component parts of their|cause! What becomes of an Hypothesis, such as 


nourishment. 


this, which rests on a foundation of mutually de- 


5. The life of the animal exhibits itself in the | structive elements ? 


continual absorption of the oxygen of the air, and 


Again :—-in position 2, the vital force is declared 


its combination with certain component parts of |to be identical in animals and in vegetables : in 6, 


the animal body. 


assimilation of nutritious matters, in both, results 


6. Assimilation goes on in the same way in ani-|from the same cause; and, yet in 4, this cause is 


mals and in vegetables. 
determines the increase of mass. 


7. The first conditions of animal life are nutri- | animals. 
tious matters and oxygen, introduced into the sys-|sistency who can. 


tem. 


In both the same cause | declared to be the elimination of oxygen by vegeta- 


bles, and in 5, to be the absorption of oxygen by 
Let him reconcile this palpable incon- 
Nothing short of a miracle can 
reconcile it; and until one be wrought, in its espe- 


8. And the reaction between these nutritious |cial behalf, it must prove fatal to any hypothesis in 
matters and the oxygen, both produces the vital| which it is detected, no matter how plausible in 


force and determines its activity. 


other respects. But, besides these inconsistencies, 


9. The reaction between the elements of the|and yet closely allied with them, there is other 
food and the oxygen, conveyed by the circulation | ground, against which, as it is more plausible and 
of the blood to every part of the body, is the source | apparently more tenable, the chief objections, in 


of animal heat. 


the way of fact and argument, obtain, and may be 


10. All living creatures, whose existence de-|urged. Thus:—In positions 4, 5,7, 8 and 9, the 
pends on the absorption of oxygen, possess, within | identity of the vital force and the vital heat, is 
themselves, a source of heat, independent of sur- | plainly asserted; and again, in 10, 11, and 14, as 


rounding objects. 


well as in 2, that is declared to be the same in ani- 


11. This trath applies to all animals, and extends | mals and in vegetables. Here then we have the 
besides to the germination of seeds, to the flower- | question in a nut-shell,—the doctrine reduced to 


ing of plants, and to the maturation of fruits. 


the narrowest limits; amounting, indeed, to the 


12. It is only in those parts of the body to|reductio ad absurdum. Thus:—Vital force and 
which arterial blood, and with it the oxygen ab-| vial heat are identical principles (and convertible 
sorbed in respiration, is conveyed, that heat is pro- | terms)—the same in animals and in vegetables— 


duced. 


the result (terttum quid) of chemical reaction be- 


13. The amount of heat liberated must increase | tween carbon and orygen ; and, consequently , that 
or diminish with the quantity of oxygen introduced | the vital temperature and vital vigor of any living 


in equal times by respiration. Thus, those ani 


.| creature, animal or vegetable, is in exact proportion 


mals which respire frequently, and consequently |to the quantities of carbon ingested, and oxygen 


consume much oxygen, possess a higher tempera 


.|inspired by it. Ina word—that Life is nothing 


ture than others, which, with a body of equal size | more nor less than the putrefactive reaction between 


to be heated, take into the system less oxygen. 


a breath of air and amouthful of fat meat! This 
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14. In the animal body we recognize as the wilti- 
mate cause of all force only one cause,—the chemi- 
cal reaction between the elements of the food and 
the oxygen of the air—The onty known ultimate 
CAUSE OF VITAL FoRCE, ether in animals or in 
plants, is a CHEMICAL PROCESS. 

Such is the Hypothesis. A cursory examina- 
tion of it exposes inconsistencies, which, growing 
the more striking the more they are considered, 
seem, of themselves, sufficient to condemn it. 

Thus :—In position 1, the vital force is declared 
to be a peculiar, independent force, the source of 
growth and reproduction; whereas, in positions 8 
and 14, the chemical reaction between the elements 
of the food and the oxygen of the air, is made to 
produce this very vital force itself,—and also to be 





the only known cause of all force in the animal or 













is the inevitable result of the enumerated positions 
of Leibig. And it is against such positions that 
the strongest facts and arguments should be array- 
ed. If upon due examination, this mere chemical 
process be found insufficient to produce all the phe- 
nomena of vitality, and to elucidate all its laws,— 
the hypothesis which rests upon it may not claim 
the assent of the intelligent mind; and, a fortiori, 
if such chemical process be found directly at va- 
riance with many of the well known phenomena 
and well established laws of life, the hypothesis 
loses all substantial support, and tumbles to the 
ground. 

Before entering upon the examination, and ad- 
ducing the facts, I would remark, that the hypothe- 
sis, that vital heat results from the reaction be- 
tween the inspired oxygen, and the carbon within 
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the organism, is not otiginal with, or peculiar to 
Leibig. It was first maintained by Lavoisier and 
Seguin. Extended, and plausibly improved upon by 
Crawford, it has, ever since, experienced the vary- 
ing fortune of other mere hypotheses, and been al- 
ternately in and out of fashion. It is now revived 
by Lezdig, still more extended, especially in its ap- 
plications, and put ferward in a much improved and 
very attractive form. 

“Tf the facts which served as a foundation for 
this beautiful theory of animal heat, were not false, 
the deductidns would be irresistible.” So said Prof. 
Dunglinson of the theory of Crawford, and so may 
we, with equal propriety, say of the more modern, 
more imposing, but no more substantial structure 
of Leibig ; for the basis upon which both structures 
rest, is essentially the same :—a prominent and 
indispensable element in both, being that respiration 
is combustion. Without pausing here to discuss 
the merits of this element, or show its discordance 
with what is known of the process of animal calo- 
rification, and maintained by standard authorities 
in Physiology, | proceed to the enumeration of a 
few well known facts,—which this hypothesis not 
only fails to explain, but by which it is directly op- 
posed. 

1. The inhabitants of the tropical and of the 
hyperborean regions of the earth, living, as they 
respectively do, under the very opposite states of 
a very high and of a very low atmospheric tem- 
perature, yet possess and maintain very nearly the 
same vital temperature; or where any difference 
exists between them, in regard to their vital tem- 
perature, it is asserted by the best observers, that 
the higher temperature belongs to the hyperbo- 
reans. ‘The former live in an atmosphere of nearly 
equal temperature with the body itself, and the lat- 
ter in an atmosphere of ice ; the thermal difference 
of about 84 degrees, being greatly more than can 
possibly be compensated even upon the chemical 
hypothesis itself, by the difference between the 
amounts of carbon ingested and oxygen inspired 
by them, respectively. It is true that the same 
animal, exposed to opposite extremes of tempera- 
ture, undergoes, for the time at least, a change of 
vital temperature ; but, in the warm-blooded ani- 
mals, even this variation from the normal standard 
has a very limited range; never yet, by exposure 
to the lowest atmospheric temperature compatible 
with life, having been reduced more than 15 de- 
grees, nor elevated, by an opposite exposure, more 
than 2 degrees, (according to Fordyce and Blagden 
and Dobson)—and certainly not more than 9 de- 
grees, (according to Berger and De La Roche.) 

2. The infant, whose lungs are much larger in 
proportion to its whole bulk,—whose respiration is 
much more frequent,—and whose food is equally 
carbonaceous, and much more frequently taken,— 
than in the adult; and which, according to the 
chemical hypothesis, should possess a higher vital 





temperature than the adult, is nevertheless about 
2 degrees below the adult temperature. 

3. Persons in the advanced stage of pulmonary 
consumption, the greater part of whose lungs (in 
some instances as much as seven-eighths) is disor- 
ganized and impermeable by air,—wha, consequent- 
ly inspire very little oxygen;—who partake spar- 
ingly of food,—who, moreover, are reduced and 
cooled down by colliquative discharges—and who, 
according to the chemical hypothesis, should be 
almost entirely without vital heat—do actually pos- 
sess a temperature above the standard of health. 
Similar observations may be made of patients ill of 
pneumonitis, whose lungs are, to a great extent, 
solidified, whose diet is absolute, and who are re- 
duced by depletion ; and who yet manifest a very 
high grade of febrile reaction. 

4. Whales, which in proportion to their huge 
bulk, have very small lungs, breathe very infre- 
quently, (only once in about 15 minutes,) and con- 
sequently inspire a very small proportional quantity 
of oxygen, and subsist on food but sparingly car- 
bonaceous ;—yet they, immersed too in the freez- 
ing waters of the Northern seas—consorting with 
icebergs, possess and maintain a vital temperature 
several degrees higher than that of most land ani- 
mals. . 

5. Living vegetables, as trees, have their pecu- 
liar vital temperature, and maintain it under the 
variations of atmospheric temperature ; being seve- 
ral degrees warmer than the air when that is at 56 
degrees ; and several degrees cooler than the air, 
when that is at a temperature higher than 56 de- 
grees. And yet, as according to the chemical hy- 
pothesis, vital heat results alone from the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, and its reaction with the elements 
of the body which absorbs it; and, as instead of 
being absorbed by vegetables, it is actually elimi- 
nated by them—vegetables should certainly never 
rise above the atmosphere in temperature. This 
state of the case, taken in connexion with that 
limb of the chemical hypothesis which asserts the 
identity of the vital force and vital heat—that they 
are the same in animals and in vegetables,—pre- 
sents us with the wonderful double phenomenon— 
of the same cause producing opposite effects, 
and of the same effect resulting from opposite 
causes: as wonderful, indeed, as that light and 
darkness should both, and at the same time, pro- 
ceed directly from the sun—or that a thing should 
be and not be at the same time. 

6. As already asserted, animals possess the re- 
markable power of maintaining their own peculiar 
uniform vital temperature, under a very high as 
well as under a very low atmospheric temperature. 
That animals do possess this power, is well ascer- 
tained and certain. ‘The earliest recorded observa- 
tions within my reach, upon this point, are those of 





Governor Ellis of Georgia, made nearly a hundred 
years ago. He suspended a thermometer under 
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his umbrella, at the level of his nostrils, and walk- 
ed in the sunshine. The mercury rose to 105 de- 
grees, thus suspended ; but upon being applied to 
the hottest part of his body, it fell to 97 degrees ; 
and he could never succeed in raising it above that 
point, by the heat of his body. Soon after this, 
the accidental experiment of Duhamel and Tillet 
established the power of the body to bear, with im- 
punity, a temperature of upwards of 280 degrees. 
About twenty years later, this was corroborated by 
the careful experiments of Dr. Fordyce and Sir 
Charles Blagden. These experiments consisted in 
entering close rooms, heated by flues in the floor, to 
260 degrees, and remaining “ with tolerable ease,” 
long enough to boil water, roast eggs, and cook 
beefsteak to dryness. But during all this while 
the temperature of their bodies never rose higher 
than 100 degrees: and, when they breathed upon 
the Thermometer, its mercury was lowered several 
degrees, and their breath communicated a sense of 
coolness to their nostrils and fingers. Besides 
this, the temperature of the atmosphere of the 
room was rapidly and considerably reduced by con- 
tact with their bodies. In addition to these, I may 
refer to the experimental exhibitions of Chaubert— 
the “Fire King,” and others who have entered 
ovens heated as high as from 400 to 600 degrees, 
and remained with impunity for a long time; and, 
to the familiar experiment, which any one can make, 
of immersing the feet and legs in hot water, with 
the effect, not of exalting the temperature of the 
flesh, but of cooling down the water. 

How can these things be reconciled with the 
hypothesis, that vital heat is the product of a chemi- 
cal process constantly going on in the body, during 
life? If this heat be continually evolved by a mere 
chemical, and consequently undiscriminating pro- 
cess, it must either accumulate in the body, or be 
expended. Under ordinary circumstances, it might 
be no violent presumption (whether true or not) 
that vital heat is thus produced by a chemical pro- 
cess, and that the animal body, like other masses 
of matter, (a stove for example,) regularly heated 
from within, maintains a uniform temperature by 
giving off its superabundance of heat as fast as it 
is generated, to the cooler surrounding medium or 
other objects. But underthe circumstances stated— 
that the body is immersed in a medium greatly 
hotter than itself, and not only maintains its own 
peculiar uniform temperature, but actually reduces 
the surrounding atmospheric temperature,—such a 
presumption is wholly inadmissible. Here is the 
pyrogenic process within, heating the body up to 
98 degrees, and the atmospheric heat without, 
rising as high as 600 degrees,--and the body be- 
tween the two fires!: And not only is there no 
material increase of the heat of the body, but actu- 
ally a very rapid and great reduction of the sur- 
rounding atmospheric heat. 

It cannot be said, that the body is kept cool, 
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under these circumstances, by evaporation; for 
evaporation never takes place from a cooler body 
in a warmer medium—but condensation upon it ; as 
was evidenced by the copious streags of condensed, 
liquified atmosphere pouring over the surface of 
the body—not perspiration, for the same appear- 
ance was presented by the surface of a Florence 
flask of cold water, introduced inta the room to 
settle that point. Nor yet could the body have 
deprived the surrounding medium of heat, by ab- 
sorption, else its own temperature would have be- 
come exalted. 

What then becomes of the heat, which the one 
loses and the other does not gaint ‘This question 
cannot be answered by the chemical hypothesis. 
It cannot be answered at all, unless we admit the 
existence, and the controlling power of a peculiar, 
independent, higher principle in living organic 
matter, different in its manifestations and laws, 
from chemistry. And yet, a principle sustaining 
to living organic matter, a relation analogous to 
that of chemistry to dead, inorganic matter. Phy- 
siologists have called this principle by the several 
synonymous terms—archeus, vitality, vis vila, vis 
insila, vital chemistry, vital force, without attempt- 
ing to define its nature, or vainly presuming to base 
any practical precepts upon such definition. But 
satisfied from its effects and the regular and well- 
marked order of their occurrence, that such a prin- 
ciple did exist in the.animal body, and observed 
certain laws of operation, they have sought to 
study those laws, and to describe, classify, and ar- 
range them under the name of Physiology. 

How vitality generates heat in the living body, 
or sustains it at a uniform degree, under the ex- 
tremes of atmospheric heat and cold, physiologists, 
who value their reputation for sound practical accu- 
racy, do not undertake to explain,—no more than 
they do—how nutrition, secretion, &c., are per- 
formed in the ultimate structures of the organism. 
They know, that all these functions are performed, 
and in their performance, observed certain laws; 
but how this is done, they have the candor and good 
sense to admit is inscrutable to the present state of 
their knowledge. A veil yet hangs over these 
secret operations of vitality, unlifted by even the 
bold speculative genius of Leibig. And so it will 
hang, I apprehend for years—perhaps for ages to 
come—perhaps forever. 

So much for what I undertook to do with this 
interesting subject. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances I should necessarily fail to do it jus- 
tice ; and, more especially, within limits so narrow, 
and which I have sought still further to restrict. 
Attempting, however, only an outline sketch of a 
few facts and arguments, I shall be satisfied with 
making myself intelligible, and attracting to the 
subject more acute and comprehensive minds. 

It is a pleasing duty to acknowledge here, that 
[am indebted for many of the facts I have ad- 
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duced, to two Lectures, recently delivered by Pro- | 
fessor CuarLtes CALDWELL, before the Medical So- | 
ciety of Louisville, Kentucky. The other sources | 
from which I have drawn materials are, of course, | 
familiar, or of easy reference to the student of 
physiology and chemistry. 

{ heard the lectures of Prof. Caldwell. And 
as an American and a lover of the truth, I was 
proud of the gallantry with which our distinguished 
American philosopher met him of Germany ; and 
Texulted at the triumphant success, with which he 
maintained his own doctrines of vitality—so long 
and so ably taught. ‘This spectacle—this contest 
between two master-spirits, was indeed a gallant 
sight. And it was in proud contrast, too, with 
the usual ready reception and truckling assent, 
which, even among our men of science, await 
every thing from Europe. It was proof, that at 
least, one of our countrymen, proud of his birth- 
right, and grateful for the gift of thought, stands, 
as he has nobly done for a full half century, a faith- 
ful sentinel on the battlements of science; with 
an eye undimmed by prejudice and undazzled by 
authority, able to descry, even in the distance, and 
from any quarter, the approach of error; and, with 
a heart that never quails, and an arm that knows 
no weakness ready to deseend to the field of fight, 
and do battle manfully—successfully in the cause 
of truth. He has long stood in the very front rank 
of science—its priest and pioneer in the great 
West; often engaged in controversy and always 
victorious ; unbroken by toil and unbent by time, 
he is a warrior still, with the scars of battle thick, 
and the harness still upon him, he towers in mind 
as in person, “a full head and shoulders higher 
than other men.” 

Soon after Prof. Caldwell’s two lectures, one 
was delivered by the same society, by Professor 
Yandell, and intended asa reply to them. I heard 
that lecture, also. It was an ingenious discourse, 
and respectable in point of ability; perhaps, pre- 
senting the views of Leibig in as clear light, and 
as strong force as they were capable of. But that 
it was a successful reply to Professor Caldwell’s 
array of fact and argument, I cannot admit: in- 
finitely short of it indeed. The most noticeable 
feature in Prof. Yandell’s lecture was his attempt 
to screen Leibig against the charge of inconsis- 
tency. ‘To do this, he interposed the person of the 
translator: charging Professor Gregory with hav- 
ing rendered the German of Leibig inaccurately 
into English. This subterfuge, for it is nothing 
more, appeared to me to be peculiarly unfortunate, 
shallow and impolitic; for if it were allowed, it 
would destroy much of the meaning and interest 
of the work it was used to defend, and throw a 
shade of suspicion over its accuracy and fidelity 
throughout. It is of litthe moment however, as 
the intelligent and discriminating mind will decide 
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meaning, the interpretation of Professor Yandell, 
or the translation of Professor Gregory : the former 
having admitted in his lecture, that he had never 
seen the work in its original German; and, per- 
haps, would have been unable to read it, if he had 
seen it: while the latter was selected by Leibig 
himself, as his translator, doubtless on account of 
his skill in German scholarship,—and furnished by 
him, for greater accuracy, with his own manuscript. 

Itis hoped, that Professor Caldwell will soon pub- 
lish at length, and in book-form, his own clear 
statement of his own masterly views on this sub- 
ject, in opposition to the views of Leibig, and then 
the public will have the means of judging fairly, 
by “ hearing both sides.” 


SONNET—TO ONE BELOVED. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Deep in my heart thy cherished secret lies, 
Deep as a pearl on ocean’s soundless floor, 
Where the bold diver never can explore 

The realms o’er which the mighty billows rise. 

It rests far hidden from al] mortal eyes, 

Not even discovered when the piercing light 

Of morn illumines the uncurtained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the dark vaults of night. 

Repose in me thy heart’s most sacred trust, 
And nothing shall betray it; [ will bend 

This human fabric to its native dust, 

But nothing from me shall that secret rend, 

Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far, 

‘Than any lustre of sun, moon or star. 





HENRY FITZ-MAURICE. 
(An extract from a Traveller's Note Book.) 


It was summer: the rich shadows of even were 
melting away inthe West. I strolled carelessly along 
with my companion through the grove of yews and 
cypress, into the village church-yard. Asl entered, 
I feltasensation of melancholy stealoverme. There 
is something so calm and still ina summer's evening, 
that it invariably begets in every mind, capable of 
poetic feeling, a tranquility which may well be de- 
nominated the parent of melancholy. 

We wandered among the tomb-stones, reading 
the various tales of death. There was one grave, 
which more especially attracted my attention ; yet, 
except for its air of chaste simplicity, there was 
nothing in its appearance to justify any particular 
regard. As I approached it, there seemed to be a 
tie on my spirit, an irresistible impulse, which 
stayed my footsteps. A delicate slab-of white 
marble slightly raised above the ground with this 
simple inscription on it, 

Hic jacet, H. F. M. 





for itself, whether to receive as the author's true 


was all that was before me. It was enclosed by a 
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light railing of trellis work ; both within and with- 
out which, a few flowers were budding beautiful— 
not a single weed was to be seen, though an air of 
desolation was cast over the whole by the wither- | 
ed flowers that lay scattered on the stone. Its 
disconsolate appearance struck me forcibly, and 
the heart’s ease that lay shrivelled and dry by the 
side of the rose and the daffodil, sent a chill over 
my heart which it is easier to fancy than to describe. 

“*And what poor child of clay—what inheritor 
of the ills of the flesh, has here taken up his long 
abode ?” said I, turning to my companion. 

“ Let us quit the spot,” answered he, hurriedly : 


Henry Fitz-Maurice. 





“perhaps, I will send you to-morrow the short but 
sorrowful history of Henry Fitz-Maurice, who lies 
buried here.” 

‘““Why not give it now 2” said I, impatiently. 

** Not now, not now,” said he; “the circum- 





stances are too green in my recollection for me to 
mention them without renewing the sorrow which 
they caused me at the time; but you shall have 
them to-morrow. And besides,” said he, affecting 
a gayety, which was evidently far from his heart, 
‘it would not do for us both to be melancholy 
when we return to the pretty Miss Stafford.” 

As I saw he was loth to give me the history of 
the grave that evening, ] dropped the subject alto- 
gether, and we returned to the house of our kind 
hostess, Mrs. Stafford, from which we had been 
absent nearly an hour. 

“And pray, Mr. A., whither has my good cousin 
led you? No doubt he has carried you to see his 
horses or his dogs,” said Miss S., as we entered. 

I remained silent—I knew not what was said— 
for a gloom hung over me; I was lost in a reverie, 
thinking of the possible fate of him whose tomb I 
had left. 

“ Really, Mr. A.,—you are growing very polite ; 
won't answer when a lady speaks to you? You 
must have fallen desperately in love with some fair 
nymph—do tellme, where I shall find your Egeria.” 

“Indeed you are very much mistaken in your con- 
jectures ; but were it otherwise, you can’t suppose 
that I would plead guilty to any other love in the 
presence of the beautiful Miss Stafford.” 

“Well, 1 see you are learning to pay compli- 
ments, like the rest of your sex ; but verily, I should 
be grateful for this first demonstration of your newly 
acquired talent.” 

** Indeed, Miss Stafford’”— 

“No excuses, no apologies; I really am very 
much obliged, and don’t wish you to disparage 
your own civility. But come, don’t be so mopish; 
do look up; if you have not fallen in love, perhaps 
you have met with a ghost in your peregrinations.” 

“Not quite that either, though I must own I 
caught this fit of melancholy in the church-yard.” 

“Ah! you have been visiting the grave of poor 
Henry F'itz-Maurice,” and her eyes filled with tears, 
and rested on the ground as she spoke. 
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Never before had I seen Isabel Stafford look so 
beautiful; there is something angelic about a wo- 
man, when she weeps for sorrows not her own; it 
is a proof of the sensibility of her nature; the 
tears rushed to the eyes almost involuntarily ; 
and without altering or distorting a single feature, 
they instil a pathetic glow into the whole expres- 
sion. 

* * * * 


* . 


It was early in the morning. the sun was just 
peeping over the far eastern hills; the birds had 
all waked to life and song ; the lark 


“‘ Had started from its humble grassy nest 

And was up and away with the dew on its breast, 
With a hymn in its heart for angels to hear 

As it warbled it out in its Maker's ear.” 

The little songsters of the grove were hopping 
on the tufted spray, trilling forth with lightsome 
melody their matin orizons to join the chvir above. 
All was soft and beautiful, the light breeze came 
dancing along, laden with the fresh perfumes of the 
opening flowers; it spread on all sides its fragrant 
breath. I could not but fancy, that I felt the spirit 
of God moving on the works of his creation, for 
all was harmony and love in nature. I sat at the 
window of my bed-room; I had thrown it open to 
admit the cool air, for I was feverish and excited. 

“* And is man,” thought I, “ the only exception in 
a lovely world? is his the hand that mars the whole, 
and spreads discord around? Itis so. ‘The curse 
is upon him, and upon all his works; the day is 
the season of his labors, and all is bustle and con- 
fusion, but the last hours of the evening and the 
first hours of the morning—these indeed are nature’s 
own.” 

While indulging in these thoughts, which tended 
to harmonize the emotions within, with the loveli- 
ness without, I was suddenly roused from my reverie 
by the sweet sounds of song,in the distance; the 
soft notes floated on the air and filled the whole 
with melody divine. As the voice approached 
nearer, I heard the following words sung in soft 
plaintive notes— 

I come to thy grave with the budding flowers, 
Which the kiss of the morning has opened for thee ; 


They are wet with the pearls of the dewy showers, 
That freshen and nurture their fragrancy. 


But the spangles of dew are to me but as tears, 

Which the flowers in weeping for my Henry have shed ; 
And each rose-bud I’ve plucked, in its beauty appears 

But another fresh tribute to him who is dead. 


Then take from the hands of thy Mary, this gift, 

These flowers, that like thee, are cut off in their prime ; 
They tell how the day-dreams of bliss are all reft 

From the heart that they gladdened in former time. 


Here the sounds gradually died away in the dis- 


tance; they melted into the ma@rmurs of the wind, 


and passed away from me like a dream. 


* * * * * * 


“ And here it is at last,” said J, as I opened the 
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packet that lay on my table ; “now I shall learn 
the history of Henry Fitz-Maurice :” 


THE STORY OF HENRY FITZ-MAURICE. 


Henry Fitz-Maurice was the younger son of a 
Baronet, who resided within twelve miles of this 
village. Of his early years, little need be said. 
He was endowed with feelings of extreme sensi- 
bility which were not unfrequently trampled on and 
wounded by the more boisterous companions of his 
youth—but Henry’s natural disposition was not 
changed by the sufferings which resulted from the 
peculiar constitution of his feelings; he only re- 
tired further into himself and concealed more care- 
fully from the eye of a cold and sneering world, 
the warm fountains of genuine affection that were 
ever fresh within him. Such a character was not 
likely to gain many friends; his thoughts and sen- 
timents differed from those of his companions ; they 
could not enter into his feelings, for his heart was 
strung with finer chords than theirs. When at 
length he did find one who returned the warmth of 
his affection, his whole soul became centred in that 
one object; a dream came over him; the world 
was dressed in flowers; he regarded it as a gay 
landscape—a scene intended for the enjoyment of 
himself and the dear object of his love. 

It was in his nineteenth year, that he became 
acquainted with the family of the Somers’; in that 
family, Mary Somers was the principal object of 
attraction—the load-star that centred in itself all 
his thoughts and all his affections. 

Mary Somers was beautiful, not regularly or 
critically so; but the expression of her face was 
such as must have led every beholder to pronounce 
it peerless. She had not the sparkling black eye 
that bespeaks the intellect within; but, she had 
those deep blue eyes which tell that the heart is 
made for love, and for all the softer feelings in 
their utmost intensity. ‘There was a smile on her 
countenance, but it rather breathed through her 
features, than was impressed on her beauty. In 
fine, the artist who could have portrayed such beauty, 
might have worshipped the child of his creation. 

Such was Mary Somers; and, before her, did 
Henry pour out his whole soul; for her mind was 
a befitting inmate of her person. He adored as 
the idol of his heart, her, who had first appreciated 
the sensibilities of his nature, and responded to 
them with sympathy and love. 
happier beings in this world of misery, where all 
happiness is hollow, all sorrow but too real, than 
the young lovers. 

Mrs. Somers saw the affection that was springing 
up between them; but, as she was pleased with 
Fitz-Maurice, andgchiefly solicitous for the happi- 
ness of her only @aughter, she never thought of 
opposing their attachment. But while they were 
thus dreaming of bliss, there was a viper at work to 


Never were too’ 


Lord Abingdon had seen Mary Somers, and was 
resolved to possess her ; but he knew the futility of 
any attempt, till his rival was removed from the 
neighborhood. To effect this, his insidious design, 
he immediately wrote an anonymous letter to Sir 
Thomas Fitz-Maurice, stating that his son was 
about to bring disgrace on his family by a secret 
marriage with Mary Somers. Sir Thomas had no 
sooner read the letter, than he sent for his son, and 
in the most abusive manner demanded of him why 
he had paid any attentions to any lady without the 
permission of his father. Henry’s cheek turned 
pale as his father spoke, but it was not the paleness 
of fear, it was that of indignation and wounded 
pride. 

‘*And what may my good son be intending to 
do, as soon as the marriage knot is tied? will he 
bring his bride to be an unasked, an unwelcome 
inmate at my house ?” 

“ Father,” said Henry, striving to master his 
choking passions; “ father, I never thought of mar- 
rying without your permission and approval.” 

“ Lying scoundrel! have you not arranged with 
your mistress to elope? have you not planned a 
secret marriage ¢ 

“T have not.” 

“Say not that word again, or the door of your 
father’s house is closed forever against you.” 

**T have not—on my honor, | have not.” 

** Your honor, indeed !” 

** By all that’s dear to me—by all my hopes of 
salvation” — 

* Leave the house instantly, from this hour I 
disown you.” 

“‘ Nay, hear me,” and he fell on his knees, but 


his father spurned him from his presence. 
* * * * * 


The scene is changed. The dull clouds were 
hanging over the heavens; watery vapors were 
streaming up from the earth; and, as the moon 
faintly glimmered at times through the dense mists, 
the blackness of the night scowled around her; the 
eddying gusts swept through the tall trees, now 
bending to their might—the rain fell in large heavy 
drops—the tempest howled—the thunders roared, 
and the lightning gleamed through the blackened 
sky. 

At that dread hour—for the old church bell had 
but just tolled midnight—in a chamber, that in vain 
tried to resist the torrents which were pouring into 
it and afforded no shelter from the howling blast— 
lay a youth stretched on a bed of sickness. By 
the side of the straw pallet stood a candle nearly 
burnt out--the dull flame flickered for a while in 
the socket and then died. ‘ Aye,” said the inva- 
lid, “ thy life is gone, it has wasted away; and I 
feel that mine is going too; may my death be as 
quiet as thine. But oh! it is cold ;” and his teeth 
chattered as he spoke. Jt was at this instant, that 





mar their beautiful vision. 





I entered. I had heard that there was a sick 
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stranger in the house, and had come to see him, 
but how much was I shocked and surprised when 
I beheld Henry Fitz-Maurice—his cheek sunken 
and pale, his eyes red and swollen, his whole frame 
emaciated ; and, alas! how much changed from what 
I had last seen him. 

“ Henry,” said 1, “I am hurt to see you here 
and in this state.” 

* It is now too late, the lot is cast, and I must 
die. Life had but one charm for me, and I must 
die. But amid all my sufferings, I did not think 
this would have been added to them; I did not 
think my Mary would have proved unfaithful.” 

I saw what was passing in his mind, but I was 
amazed at his last words. 

** And why do you fancy Mary unfaithful,” said I. 

“Ts she not Lord Abingdon’s bride ?”’ 

“Re.” 

“ Then his paramour,” cried he bitterly. 

“No, you wrong her; she is still faithful to you ; 
though she is almost dying, never once having heard 
from you.” 

‘“* Never heard from me t—Day after day have I 
written to her, but no letters ever came from her.” 

“There is some mystery here,” said I, for I be- 
gan to suspect Lord Abingdon of intercepting the 
letters ; “‘ but you must not talk longer; you must 
recover; your Mary is still constant—and Sir 
Thomas has repented of his cruelty.” 

“It is too late—it is too late; this might have 
saved my life before, but, r 

“No, my dear Henry, it is not too late; you 
may yet be well enough to lead your bride to the 
altar.” 


“It cannot be—would to Heaven it were pos- 
sible.” 

* * * * * * 

Sir Thomas Fitz-Maurice was not naturally a bad 
man or a cruel father; but, his passions were most 
violent and had always the mastery over him; and, 
having been long in the army, his ideas of discipline 
and propriety were somewhat of the strictest. The 
intelligence conveyed by Lord Abingdon’s anony- 
mous letter enraged him at once, and the denial of the 
charge exasperated him still more; his passions 
were thus worked up to their highest pitch; and, 
you have seen to what results they led. But the 
first heat of his anger was no sooner over than he 
began to repent of his severity, and to wish for the 
return of his son. He fancied that it was only the 
first excitement of rage that had induced Henry to 
depart, not knowing the deep-rooted sensibilities of 
his nature that had been wounded by his father’s 
treatment of him. Weeks passed on, but Henry 
did not return. 

Months passed away—Sir Thomas thought no 
more of his eldest son who was abroad, but he 
thought much and silently of his Henry—he thought 
of the son he had lost, and vainly endeavored to 
conceal the grief that was consuming him. His 








limbs now tottered under him; and instead of the 
hale hearty man of fifty, that he had been, he be- 
came prematurely old, and seemed sinking rapidly 
into the grave. 

It was at this time that he received my letter, 
announcing the illness of his son, and informing 
him of Henry’s determination never to be carried 
home, till he had received from his father over- 
tures to a reconciliation. Sir Thomas, ill as he 
himself was, ordered his carriage, and taking his 
physician with him, set off for Mexington, the vil- 
lage where his son was lying. 

“My poor son!—pardon me, my son. Your 
father asks forgiveness of you, my son, for it is 
his cruelty that has brought you to your death-bed.” 

‘Speak not thus, my father, it is I that should 
ask forgiveness of you. Give me your blessing, 
and | die happy.” 

“The blessing of an old man, your father, be on 
you. I have killed you; may all your sins be on 
my head.” 

“ Nay, speak not so; I cannot bear to hear it. 
I leave my thanks and my gratitude for all your 
kindness to me; and now that I have obtained your 
blessing, let me think of death. But how pale you 
are—you too are ill, my father.” 

“The sorrows of the old bear heavily on them ; 
but, if youth cannot bear up under these afflictions, 
your aged father must expect to sink beneath them. 
Our calamities have been grievous to both——may 
we meet in a brighter world,” and the old man sobbed 
aloud. 

The physician motioned me to take Sir Thomas 
to his own room, saying, it might be fatal to 
both parties to continue the conversation. ‘So 
meek—so forgiving,” soliloquized Sir T., as he 
entered his room, ‘‘ and to die thus early—it cannot 
be ; God will have mercy on himand me. He will 
spare my son; for it is I that have caused his 
death.” 

The old man fell back on his bed, and exhausted 
nature sought repose. 

* * * * * * 

Again it was evening; such an evening as the 
poet delights to fancy, and the painter to realize on 
his canvass. ‘The sun had just hid his golden orb 
behind the blue mountains ; but, the feathery clouds 
were still tinged with all his setting glory—the 
deep purple of one part of the heavens melted away 
into the delicate blue, that hung its veil over another 
orange and violet ; in fine, all the colors of the rain- 
bow mingled their beauties to adorn this fairy sky. 

It was at this calm and pleasing hour, that Henry, 
leaning on my arin, strolled for the first time, be- 
yond the precincts of the garden. He felt better 
than he had been—the evening was warm; the 
gentle breeze fanned his fevered cheek ; and he 
fancied it was good for him to inhale the fresh air 
at such a time. 

“ How beautiful are nature’s works,” said he; 
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‘* but, I must leave them all. Yet there is some- 
thing sad in quitting this world, when beauty like 
this is here. I had hoped to have lived till fame 
and honor circled round my name; but, now I must 
leave all these aspirations which I have so fondly 
indulged, for the grave yawns wide before me. 
Yes, | come—not many more suns shall shed their 
lustre over the world till their rays, unfelt, warm 
the cold tomb of Henry Fitz-Maurice. * * * 

“See,” cried he, breaking off abruptly, ‘* see the 
glorious prospect opening before me. See those 
bright immortals through whose heavenly ranks I 
press forward to eternity—See the golden harp is 
there, and the palm bough awaiting the end of my 
labors. Ah! what do I feel? my brain whirls—it 
reels, but oh, how pleasant; ‘tis the intoxication of 
delight—’tis the dream of coming glories; its bright- 
ness dazzles me—there is a film upon my eyes—a 
dewy mist ison me. Farewell, lovely earth; I go 
to brighter climes. Adieu, my Mary—and my— 
father.” 

Ashe uttered these last words, he sunk exhausted 
on the ground. His eyes closed, the hectic flush 
that gilds the portals of the tomb rushed to his pale 
cheeks—it died sofily away, and the spirit had fled 
forever. He lay before me in the icy stillness of 
death, and the calm, the angelic sweetness of ex- 
pression that rested on his features at the last mo- 
ment of existence, still hovered there—the soul 
had left the body, but seemed still to keep guard 
over it. What a melancholy picture of the vanity 
of all human happiness had I witnessed! Often we 
fancy that we can perceive its excessive vanity 
in the world, but the last touch of the pencil must 
be given by the hand of death—Cut off in the prime 
of youth, Henry had entered in the glories of the 
future. 

Our tale is quickly told. Poor Mary !—every 
morning with the rising sun, she culls the sweetest 
flowers and bears them to the grave of her lost 
one; but, the rosy freshness that formerly bloom- 
ed on her cheek has changed into a vacant pale- 
ness—her eyes are dilated and seem to be starting 


from their sockets—her lips are compressed, as if 


to confine the choking sobs—her intellect once so 


fresh in my mind—so clearly pictured before me, 
you cannot be surprised at the melancholy that any 


mention of them always casts over me. Adieu. 
H. M. 8. 





LINES. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
What bearest thou on thy Southern wings, 
O fairy and fair-plum’d Messenger— 
Com’st thou laden with all fragrant and flow’ry things, 
That in the airs of Poesy stir? 
Are ‘orient pearls at random strung,” 
Shining upon thy out-spread pinion— 
Are the gems of knowledge over thee flung, 
O stately bird of the Old Dominion? 


Come hither, thrice-weleome Messenger, 
To the solitude of my evening study ;— 
The night without is dark and drear, 

But our hearth-fire blazes, clear and ruddy. 
The curtains close—the lamp well-trimm’d— 
The child has lisp’d his evening prayers, 
And in yon nursling’s ear is hymn’d 

The lay, that lulls its little cares. 


Then come, Old Friend, and charm for me 

With tale and rhyme this hour of leisure,— 
And I, perchance, shall weave for thee, 

When ‘t suits my mood, some worthier measure. 
And while with grateful heart I bend 

Thy pure and polish’d pages over, 
My thanks are due to the kind friend, 

Who sent thee forth, fair Southern Rover, 
January, 1843. 





THE HERMIT. 


A TALE OF EAST ROCK, NEAR NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 
“Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruit, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from men with God he pass’d the days, 
Prayer all his business, all bis pleasure praise,” 

Parnell. 


About two miles to the north of the beautiful 


fine, is now a wreck—she is fast following her| city of Elms, the two branches of the Green Moun- 


Henry to the tomb. 


Every morning at the earliest | tains oppose their lofty fronts in majestic grandeur 


hour, she may be heard singing her sad ditty as|to the little city beneath them. ‘To the surround- 


she bears her flowers to the tomb of her Henry. 


ing inhabitants, they are familiarly known as East 


Old Sir Thomas did not long survive the loss of} and West Rock, the former of which has now be- 
his son; he sunk into the grave within six months} come a place of favorite resort for parties of plea- 


of Henry's death. 


sure during the warm summer munths; forming a 


Lord Abingdon, the cause of all this misery,| striking contrast to its situation half a century 


died alone in a foreign land, without one near him) since. 


Its top was then covered with the thick 


to smooth his pillow—without an eye to weep over| wood of the forest, and over the spot where many 


him as he descended into an early grave. 


He fell | a fair foot has since trod, the wild beasts, retreat- 


wounded in a duel, and breathed out his life in the| ing before the rapid advances of the white man 


open air. 


upon the more productive plains below, roamed 


This is the conclusion of the story of Henry|the undisputed lords of the soil, and there, among 
Fitz-Maurice ; and, as all the circumstances are so. the protecting shrubbery of the mountain, had taken 
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up their abode, as their last abiding place, prior to | 
their final extermination. Access to it was, at that 
time, extremely difficult; and, indeed, the summit 
offered but few inducements; a few acorns and 
such like fruits, together with the chauce of en- | 
trapping some of the game with which the place | 
abounded, were the only rewards for climbing a 
rugged and almost perpendicular ascent. Conse- 
quently, it had but few visitors. Now and then a 





stranger, attracted by the romantic and picturesque 
appearance which the Kock presents at a dis- 


tance, found his way to the top; or perhaps a band | 


of hardy students connected with the college loca- 
ted in the vicinity, ventured to climb the steep 
ascent: sometimes, for exercise merely, but more 
frequently in quest of game. With these excep- 
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for the venerable personage who stood before me, 
I immediately arose, and bowed to the old man’s 
salutation, who thus addressed me— 

‘Young man, the seat, from which you have 
just arisen, is a favorite one of mine. For many 
long years, have I sat upon it, and gazed with rap- 
ture upon the lovely prospect that meets your view. 
But now my eye begins to grow dim; its sight 
falls within half its former distance; and the de- 
light I once felt in sitting there is fast receding 
from the reality of the present into the memory of 
the past. It gives me great pleasure to find ano- 
ther interested in scenes which have so long en- 
gaged my attention; and I should like to see more 
of you. But I will not now intrude upon your 
time. The sound of that bell,* (which I never 


tions, it was rarely visited ; and many were they, | fail to note, for 1 was once obedient to its call) ad- 
who for scores of years had seen the first rays of | monishes you that you have delayed beyond your 


the sun, as they fell upon the Eastern summit, and 
watched them till they died away and disappeared 
behind the Western hills, who had never felt a cu- 
riosity to visit these two romantic spots, although 
familiar to their eyes from earliest childhood. 

As has already been observed, a party of stu- 
dents would sometimes find their way to the sum- 
mit. On one occasion, I composed one of the 
number. After much exertion, we succeeded in 
reaching the top; when, more fatigued than the 
rest of my companions, and leaving them to con- 
tinue their way in search of the object of their pur- 
suit, I seated myself upon a slight projection of 
the Rock which commanded a most imposing view 
of all the surrounding country, together with the 
smooth sheet of water stretching for miles to the 
South. My thoughts were soon absorbed in con- 
templating the great map of nature, which lay 
spread out before me, and I became lost to myself 
and to every thing around, until aroused by the 
sound of a strange voice apparently near-by. On 
raising my eyes, they encountered the figure of a 
man, whose very appearance told but too well, that 
old age had not passed by in vain, while his with- 
ered face plainly showed, that care had left no wrin- 
kle unformed. A few snowy locks, carelessly 
scattered over his high commanding forehead, and 
his long frosty beard, resting upon his now sunken 
breast, gave him quite the appearance of a “ patri- 
arch of the olden time.” A long garment of coarse 
grey cloth, which encircled his shoulders and ex- 
tended to his feet, was his only covering. His 
head was entirely bare with the exception of a few 
scattered hairs, of which time had not yet robbed 
him, and even these, the rude wind seemed delight- 
ed to ruffle in sportive mockery. A soft melan- 
choly smile played upon his thin, pale lips, while 
his mild blue eye sparkled with a meek benevo- 
lence, that entirely divested him of that misanthro- 
pic appearance, with which his general bearing 
would naturally strike the beholder. 

Inspired with a feeling of awe and admiration 


time. Go then, but meet me here this day week. 
Till then, my son, God bless you.” 

Thus saying, he immediately disappeared among 
the thick shrubbery, which soon concealed him 
from my view. 

Too much occupied with my own reflections, 
to have any desire to rejoin my companions, I 
wound my way slowly down the Rock, and pro- 
ceeded home alone. Many were the conjectures 
I formed concerning the strange being with whom 
I had thus so singularly become acquainted. His 
marked eccentricity, and the evident pleasure which 
the fact of my having taken his favorite seat had 
given him, besides the interest he had manifested 
toward me at first sight, all conspired to fill me 
with an eager curiosity to learn more of his his- 
tory. But I was compelled to remain another 
week, in suspense, before I could obtain any fur- 
ther clue to his character. I indeed related my 
adventure to some in the city, and although all 
seemed to be aware of the existence of a person 
such as ] had described, yet further than this, they 
knew nothing. 

Time dragged slowly on; every hour seemed a 
day, and every day a week, so impatient was I to 
learn more of my strange acquaintance. ‘The ap- 
pointed day at length arrived; and, with my cu- 
riosity excited to the highest pitch, I set out to 
meet the old raan. 

On arriving at the place, I found him quietly 
seated upon the very projection of the Rock already 
described, and so engaged was he in contemplating 
the prospect before him, that my approach was un- 
heeded, until 1 aroused him from his reverie, by 
the salutation, “Good morning, Father.” On hear- 
ing my voice, he arose, and extending to me his 
long emaciated arm, seized my hand, and said— 

“Good morning, my son, you have kept your 
appointment well. 1 have been here sometime, 
but was not expecting you so soon. I am how- 





* The College bell can be beard distinctly from the top 


of East Rock. 
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ever glad to see you. Come with me to my 
abode.” 

He then led the way by a long circuitous path, 
until we came apparently to a large heap of stones, 
well concealed by the surrounding shrubbery. But 
on a nearer approach, they appeared to be thrown 
together with some slight regard to regularity. A 
Square was undoubtedly the form in which they 
were originally intended to be placed ; but the scale 
and the plummet, had evidently never been called 
into exercise, in the structure of the pile. As 
nearly as I could judge, the walls were about five 
feet in height, enclosing a space of ten feet by 
twelve. The crevices between the stones were 
filled with leaves and turf, so thickly applied as to 
entirely exclude the light from without. Over the 
top were placed branches of trees rudely thrown 
on, and over these, leaves and turf the same as on 
the sides. A single opening in the top served 
both to admit the light, and for a chimney through 
which the smoke might pass. On the south side, 
was a narrow entrance, only wide enough to admit 
one person at a time. As we approached it, the 
old man remarked— 

“ This is the only shelter I have had for the last 
sixty years; alone and unmolested have I lived 
three-fourths of my days ynder that rude mass. 
No other human being has ever seen the inside of 
these walls. Many have stood and gazed upon the 
exterior, but no one has ever ventured within. 
The course which I have adopted, has seemed to 
inspire all intruders with a sort of mysterious dread; 
and even to me, the place appears charmed. -But 
now, as I am about, for the first time, to admit a 
stranger, the spell seems to be breakingaway. It 
is well; sooner or later I must leave this earthly 
tenement ; and I already feel that the time for which 
Iam yet to occupy it, is fast drawing to a close. 
But I had long since determined that ere that period 
should arrive, I would hold converse with at least 
one of my race. Fortunately I met with you, 
when this feeling was strongest in my mind—and 
I then resolved to commit to you, some circum- 
stances of my life which have, hitherto, been known 
only to myself.” 

We were now at the entrance of the hut; and 
the old man, falling down upon his hands and knees, 
dragged himself slowly through the hole. Fol- 
lowing his example, I soon found myself within his 
abode. 

My eyes instinctively wandered throughout the 
whole apartment. In one corner, lay a heap of 
dry leaves, which J took for the bed of the solitary 
inhabitant ; in another was a spring of living water, 
from which the old man slaked his thirst ; and im- 
mediately over it hung a gourd—his only drinkiag 
cup. In thecentre, and directly under the opening 
in the roof, lay a heap of burnt embers; near by 
was a large flat stone, which served for a seat. 
To this, the old man pointed, and bidding me “be 





seated,” he threw himself on his bed of leaves, and 
commenced as follows— 

* You, my young friend, are the only person with 
whom I have exchanged a single word since I first 
came here to live. The world I have shunned, 
and it in turn has avoided me. My only compa- 
nions have been the wild beasts, with whom I have 
lived in perfect harmony. The spontaneous fruits 
of the ground have been my only food, and the pure 
water from yonder spring, which never dries, my 
only drink. Thus have I lived for more than 
three-score years, neither knowing nor being known. 
But I now feel the infirmities of age coming over 
me: my pulse is becoming daily more feeble ; the 
sands of my life are fast ebbing away, and I wish 
before I die, to communicate to some one my past 
history. If you have the curiosity to listen to me, 
itis well; if not, go, and leave me to myself. I 
do not wish to impose any tax upon your time and 
patience. But if you are inclined to remain, and 
listen to my narrative, which shall be very brief, 
for the events of my life have been but few, and 
those but little varied, you will afford me much 
gratification.” He paused for me to reply. 

Thanking him for thus honoring me with his 
confidence I assured him that it would give me 
infinite pleasure to listen to him, and that nothing 
which he might say could be in any way uninte- 
resting or tedious tome. The old man seemed 
pleased and proceeded : 

““T will not trespass upon your kindness, by 
wearying you with a recital of the earliest events 
of my life, but will pass over the time until the 
period when I became connected with yonder in- 
stitution of which you are now a member.” 

“At the age of sixteen, I left my home in the 
far South, to become a student in Yale College. 
My first two years there, were the happiest of 
my life. Naturally fond of study,I felt my col- 
lege exercises no task, while my recreations came 
to me with a deeper relish, after the hard study 
which had preceded them. But at eighteen, fol- 
lowing the fashion of most young men of that time, 
I began ‘to go into society,’ as it is termed, where 
I was kindly welcomed by the good people of the 
town. I soon found it an agreeable, if not a pro- 
fitable relaxation, after a day spent in hard study, 
to unbend the mind and consume the evening in 
conversation with the other sex. Having pre- 
viously mingled but little in ladies’ society, I had 
retained control over my affections, for a mach lon- 
ger period than young men generally do. I was, 
however, no stoic. It required but the elegant 
graces and fascinating charms of Gertrude B —— 
to overcome a heart, which, for eighteen years, 
had been closed to every tender impressions The 
first time I ever saw Gertrude I felt a new and 
peculiar sensation pervading my whole frame. I 
knew not what it was atthe time. Alas! I after- 
wards knew toc well. She was a creature all 
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loveliness :—such an one, as no man, however 
destitute he may be of the sensibilities common to 
our nature, could look upon with indifference. In 
my boyish dreams, I had often fancied to myself a 


being closely resembling her. But when my eyes 
actually encountered a figure most exquisitely 
moulded, of about the medium height, with a face 
surpassingly lovely, shaded by ringlets of jet black 
hair which partly wandered over her marble fore- 
head, and partly hung in raven tresses down her 
neck, I almost doubted the reality of what I saw. 

Thus did Gertrude appear to me at first sight. 
She was at the house of her aunt, with whom I had 
recently become acquainted. I saw her then but 
afew moments. But, alas! too long for my future 
peace or happiness. For, from that hour, I felt 
that I loved Gertrude B Henceforth, her 
image was destined to be my constant attendant. 
It haunted my very dreams. If I attempted to 
study, her figure was ever before me. Determined 
at last to disclose my passion, I sought every op- 
portunity to throw myself in her way ; but, for a 
time, my efforts were unsuccessful. I visited her 
aunt’s much oftener than 1 had before done, but 
could never meet Gertrude there. Despairing at 
my want of success, I entirely deserted my books;. 
shunned the society of my former associates, and 
either confined myself closely to my room, or 
strolled abroad over the neighboring hills, and once, 
even, scarcely aware of what I was doing, or 
whither I was going, I found myself on the top of 
this very rock, where I had never before been, and 
as I stood gazing into the deep valley below, I felt 
more than half inclined to cast myself from the 
dizzy height, upon the rugged rocks beneath, and 
thus end an existence, which was daily becoming 
intolerable. But the thought of Gertrude re- 
strained me. The hope of yet seeing her, pre- 
vented, perhaps, the only rash design I had ever 
conceived. 

“In this state of mind, I remained for weeks. 
When, on returning to my room one afternoon, 
from one of my solitary walks, I found a note lying 
upon my table, and supposing it to be from some 
one of my classmates, I did not even open it, for 
in the state of mind I then was, I could endure to 
think of but one subject. 

“A few days after, a friend says to me, ‘I was 
quite surprised at not meeting you at Mrs. C——’s 
the other night, as I knew that you visited there. 
Gertrude B was the belle of the evening.’ 
Mattering something in reply, I turned abruptly 
away, unable to suppress the violence of my feel- 
ings. Had I then been slighted by Mrs. C——, 
Gertrude’s aunt? Did she know anything of my 
sentiments towards Gertrude, and had she refused 
to invite me to her house, lest I might again be 
brought in contact with her niece? No, it could 
not be! Suddenly the circumstance of the note 
having been left at my room a few days previous, 
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occurred to my mind; with rapid steps I hastened 
thither—there, on the table, in the very spot where 
I had first seen it, lay the note unopened. Snatch- 
ing it eagerly from the table, I broke the delicate 
seal at the corner, and read as follows— 

Monday Morning. 

‘Mrs. C——’s compliments to Mr. R., requesting the 
pleasure of his company on Thursday evening.’ 

“The note dropped from my hands, and I re- 
mained for several minutes, stupified with astonish- 
ment. But soon a feeling of indignation took pos- 
session of my frame. I swore, I raved, and stamp- 
ed upon the floor, exhibiting more the appearance 
of a maniac, than of a rational being. 1 was an- 
gry; but who or what could I blame! The fault 
was all my own. Had I then, in my indifference, 
suffered the very opportunity which I had sought 
for in every possible way, to pass by unimproved? 
Yes! Foolthat Iwas. After trying every method 
which my imagination could devise, to obtain an 
interview with Gertrude, I had now rejected what 
chance had placed in my reach. 

“ This violence of feeling, however, when it had . 
a little subsided, served to alleviate, rather than to 
increase my wretchedness. My mind became 
calmer than it had been for weeks, and the foolish 
frenzy, which bad kept possession of it for some- 
time past, seemed to give way to more sober re- 
flections. Still my love for Gertrude was in no 
degree diminished. The violent passion I had 
felt for her became changed into an holy adoration. 

‘T again turned my attention to study ; anxiously 
waiting in the meantime for another opportunity, 
like the one I had just lost, to present itself. 

“T had not long to wait ; about a fortnight after 
the above occurrence, on returning to my room 
from recitation, 1 found a similar note lying upon 
my table. My heart beat quick as I took it up, 
and with trembling fingers opened and read it. 
When I found that it contained an invitation from 
Mrs. 8 to her house, on the evening of the 
day but one, to the date of the note—my joy knew 
no bounds. Although Mrs. S—— was not a rela- 
tive of Gertrude’s, still I felt confident that she 
would be there—for what circle would be complete 
without her presence ? 

“ Oh! how long did the two days yet remaining, 
seem to me—longer, I sometimes think, than all 
the rest of my life as I now look back upon it. 

“ The appointed evening found me, in my impa- 
tience, one of the earliest guests. As one after 
another entered the room, I watched among them 
for Gertrude—but she did not come. I began to 
grow quite uneasy : nearly all the guests had arri- 
ved, yet Gertrude was not there. The old fiddler 
in the corner began to tune his instrument, and 
the gentlemen to select their partners for the dance, 
when, as I sat listening with breathless attention, 
if happily one more should yet come, I heard the 
knocker fall heavily, and the large hall-door creak 
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as it swung on its hinges. My attentive ear soon 
distinguished the sound of footsteps entering the 
house, and ascending the winding stairway. 

“OQ! what a moment of surprise was that to me. 
Was it Gertrude, or some other last guest! My 
too willing imagination would believe that it was 
none other ; still the least doubt gave me no little 
inquietude. 

“The music and the dance had now commenced, 
when the parlor door opened, and an old gentleman 
entered with a young lady leaning upon his arm. 
After saluting the lady of the house, they approach- 
ed two vacant seats, near where I was sitting. It 
was Gertrude and her father. My heart seemed 
to rise to my mouth, and the words died on my 
tongue as I attempted to bid her ‘ good evening.’ 
I could only return her easy and complaisant 
greeting with an awkward bow. 

“ Although I had formed so strong an attach- 
ment for the beautiful being, who now sat by my 
side, I had never before had an opportunity of con- 
versing with her ; having previously had but a pass- 
ing introduction. If I loved her then, for the 
beauty of her face, the sweetness of its expres- 
sion, and the elegant symmetry of her form, my 
love now became almost.merged into admiration, 
as I listened to the soft melodious tones of her 
voice, disclosing an intellect excelling in brilliancy, 
as her person excelled in beauty. 

** The other gentlemen being, for the most part, 
engaged in the dance, Gertrude was left, for the 
time, exclusively to my attention. I improved the 
opportunity to engage her hand for at least two 
cotillons. When the first set was through, we 
arose and took our places. What a proud moment 
was that to me! I imagined that all eyes in the 
room were turned with envy upon me. With her 
fine figure, adorned only by the elegant simplicity 
of her dress, she appeared far more beautiful, even 
than when I first saw her. I then thought her per- 
fection ; but now I was at a loss for words in which 

to express my admiration. With reluctance, I re- 
linquished her hand, several times to other gentle- 
men, who, if the eyes ever speak, seemed to re- 
turn me a thousand thanks. That my motives for 
so doing were entirely selfish, I will not deny. In 
the first place, I dared not to intrude too much of 
my company upon Gertrude after so slight an ac- 
quaintance, and in the second, I wished to avoid 
observation. 

‘**T contrived, however, to dance the last cotillon 
with her, and as her father had left sometime be- 
fore, I ventured to offer my services in seeing her 
home. They were accepted. 

“* My greatest desire had now been attained. I 
had not only seen Gertrude, but had conversed with 
her, danced with her, and had even been at her 
house. I knew that I loved her; but was my pas- 
sion reciprocated? Did she love me? The bare 





eyes, gave me no little apprehension. This, how- 
ever, time alone could reveal. 

“From the evening alluded to we became very 
intimate ; almost our whole time was passed in 
each other’s society. Still I dared not declare 
myself. The fear of a refusal had more than once 
kept back the words which continually hung upon 
my tongue’s end. 

“ Thus we continued for months; the time when 
I should complete my studies was fast approaching, 
yet I had not made known my love. I knew, how- 
ever, that I was beloved, and, with this assurance, 
I determined to offer myself, heart and hand, on 
the first favorable opportunity. 

“It was 


‘When mild evening drew her dewy curtains round 
And all nature lay hush’d in rest profound’ 


that we most enjoyed each other's society. 

“In the cool twilight hour, we would wander to 
the neighboring hills, or stray upon the sand of the 
sea shore; and there, free from the jarrings of the 
world, we would experience feelings ‘too deep for 
utterance.’ 

“In one of our walks, we had wandered some 
distance from the town, and stood on the beach 
gazing upon the blue expanse before us. Nature 
never smiled upon a levelier evening. ‘The moon 
shone with cloudless splendor, and shed her silent 
light upon the broad unrippled bosom of the deep— 
‘no cloud obscured the heavens, no voice disturbed 
the earth,’ save our own low whispers—and there, 
when left to ourselves, with the moon and silent 
stars for our only witnesses, we pledged our mu- 
tual loves! 

** The consent of her parents was easily obtained. 
The day on which I was to receive my degree, I 
was to receive my bride. Meanwhile, we con- 
tinued to be together as before, and, if possible, 
more so. Not a day passed without our walking 
or riding out together. Sometimes in company 
with others, we would take a sail upon yonder har- 
bor. In short, we found no lack of amusement. 

Time passed on; one week more was to witness 
our nuptials; when a sailing party was proposed 
in which Gertrude and I joined. It was a beauti- 
ful day. The sun had just passed the meridian, 
and a light wind tempered the heat with a gentle 
breeze—as we, eight in number, with two boats, 
four in each, started on an excursion of pleasure. 
After remaining two or three hours upon the water, 
we were preparing to return home, when the wind, 
which had been blowing calmly through the day, 
began to rise, and soon blew a violent gale. The 
sky, which a few moments before appeared clear 
and spotless, now became obscured by darkthreaten- 
ing clouds; while the deep roar of distant thunder, 
and the lightning, as in rapid succession it glis- 





possibility that I might appear unacceptable in her 


tened upon the surface of the water, rendered our 
situation every moment more appalling. The pilot, 
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however, assured us that we were in no danger. 
But this assurance did not quiet the fears of the 
fairer part of the crew, whose heart-rending shrieks, 
as they pierced the air and mingled with the thun- 
der, sounded far more terrific in our ears, than the 
roar and clashing of the elements. 

Leaving Gertrude in one end of the boat, I had 
just arisen to assist the pilot in taking down the 
sail, when, owing to some slight movement on the 
part of the affrighted ladies, the boat tipped on one 
side, and in one instant we were all precipitated 
into the water. I had barely time to seize Ger- 
trude by the hair of her head, ere she sunk. The 
rest in the boat, with the exception of the pilot, 
being unable to swim, had immediately gone down. 

‘* Meanwhile, the other boat, which was a short 
distance astern of us, hastened to our assistance. 
With an iron grasp, I clung to the precious trea- 
sure | held in my hand; yet, notwithstanding all 
my exertions, I perceived that Gertrude’s weight 
was fast drawing me under water. I felt my fin- 
gers grow numb, and the glossy curls slipping 
through them. I became insensible. 

* * * * * * 

“T recollected nothing more for several days. 
I then found myself stretched on a bed, with a ra- 
ging fever. Gertrude’s father and mother were 
bending over me, and when I inquired for her, the 
tears that trickled down their aged cheeks, were 
my only answer. As my recollection slowly re- 
turned, I remembered where I had last been—that 
Gertrude was with me, and that I was endeavoring 
to rescue her from drowning. More than this, I 
did not recollect. But when I discovered that I 
was in the house of Gertrude’s parents, and yet saw 
her not there, I feared for the worst. It was many 
days, however, before I was permitted to know the 
whole. I then learned that all in the boat, in which 
I was, had found a watery grave, and that the other 
boat, coming up, had merely time to save me, as I 
loosed my hold on Gertrude. 

“When the awful reality first’ burst upon my 
mind, | had no longer a desire toliye. I regretted 
that I had not been permitted'to die the same death, 
and to share the same grave with her for whom 
alone it was a pleasure to live. But since I had 
been rescued from the deep, I prayed that I might 
never rise from the bed whereon [thenlay. I pre- 
ferred to die and join Gertrude. But God, in his 
providence, had decreed otherwise. Had I been 
taken away at that time, I now feel confident that I 
should have been forever separated from her, to 
meet whom I would have died. A merciful Provi- 
dence has spared me many years for repentance 
and preparation for death: and when I die, I feel 
assured that in heaven I shall meet Gertrude. 

“T gradually recovered from my sickness. Ger- 
trude’s father and mother had, through the whole 
of it, nursed me with a parent’s tenderness. But 
I could not endure to look upon them, bowed down 








as they were by the bereavement, which I had 
been instrumental in bringing upon them. And 
now that the object of life was lost to me forever, 
I resolved to hide myself frem the world. Recol- 
lecting the retirement and seclusion of this place, 
I determined to take up my abode here. 

““ Without making my design known to any one, 
not even to my kind benefactors, I came to this 
summit, since which I have never left it. Every 
day with the rising sun, I go to the top of the Rock, 
and watch the spot where Gertrude’s form disap- 
peared, and sometimes, when the sky is unusually 
clear, I almost imagine I can see her rise from her 
deep grave, an angel of light, beckoning me to 
follow. Thanks to God! I shall soon obey the 
summons.” 

Here the old man was unable to go on. Large 
heavy drops rolled down his furrowed cheeks, and 
his heaving breast betrayed the deep agitation 
within. But wiping away the tears, as fast as they 
flowed, he proceeded— 

“The cause of my coming to this place, and the 
manner of my being here, I have now made known 
to you. My object in telling you was, that you 
might relate it to the inhabitants of yonder city, 
that, when I am gone, they may not censure me. 
I have not avoided the world, because I hated my 
fellow men, but because I loved my own thoughts, 
and the communion of my God, more than I valued 
their society. If you will, but make known my his- 
tory, I shall die in peace.” 

After solemnly promising the old man that his 
wishes should be strictly observed, I arose to leave. 
when, seizing my hand, he implored the blessing of 
God upon me, and remarked, “ that he should not 
see me again.” 

On visiting the Rock, a few days after, I was 
grieved to find the old man’s prediction verified. 
Entering his hut, I found his lifeless form stretched 
upon the bed of leaves. He had been dead ap- 
parently but a few hours. Gathering a few leaves 
from without the hut, I covered up the body, and 
closing the entrance took my departure. 

Alone he had lived and died—and alone he lay 
in death. Nosculptured marble marks his resting- 
place, no storied urn points to his ashes; but a 
shapeless mass of stones form a far more lasting 
monument to the memory of the Hermit.* 


*The remains of the “ Hermit’s Cave,” so called, are 
still in existence. 


Norfolk, Va., March, 1843. 





Apuorisms.—It is much’harder to bear Prosperity, than 
Adversity. The former has ruined many States and indi- 
viduals—the latter recalls them to a sense of their duty, 
rouses up their faculties, and awakens their virtues. 

Strive not too anviously for wealth. For much money cor- 
rupts your own taste, and paralizes the talents of your chil- 
dren. 
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the South.”— Sou. Lit. Mess. 


The eremites of soul, by thoughtful grove and glen. 


No shout of Freedom now rings to the circling hours! 


And inspiration breathe, exaltingly sublime. 


With such a pow’r as shook the thrones of Europe’s kings. 


Or love’s harmonious song pours from the raptur’d strings. 


When Mind becume a law, and Principle a power? 


Nor—life of the world’s wide heart—young Love's remem- 


To Southern Bards.— Wind- Miils. 








TO SOUTHERN BARDS. 
“ Toall the known and unknown bards of Virginia and of 


Spirit of song, that, in the elder time, 
Mysterious dwelling far beyond the eye 

Of vision unethereal, thron’d sublime, 
Held’st near the golden chambers of the sky, 
O’er Pindus ample or Olympus high, 

Not widely were thy inspirations then 
Bequeathed; for, thou did’st the gift deny 

Of sacred song, save to the wond’rous men— 


Then was thy kindling influence confined 

Within the precinets of the classic East : 

But in that olden empire of the Mind, 

She spreads no longer now th’ exclusive feast. 

In charm’d Castaly, her song has ceased : 

The fruitage offerings of the Delphic bow’rs 

Are consecrated not, hy Delphos’ priest, 

Now to the bard of Thebes: from Athens’ towr’s, 


But where the burning Occident unfolds 

Her mountains high and inland oceans vast, 
Where Liberty her chosen realm beholds, 

And hears her songs arise on every blast 

As by Eurotas sung in ages past. 

Spirit of song! into that kindred clime— 

For, thou with Liberty deep kindred hast— 
Did'st thou advance to meet the march of Time 


To geographic sections unconfin’d, 

The continental West assum’d thy reign: 

Man is thy child, thy universe the mind ; 

Thy loftiest heights the lowliest may attain, 
For state nor humblest grade dost thou disdain. 
The land awoke to song beneath thy wings, 
And Liberty, to her ascendant strain, 

Woke, thro’ the forests deep, her joyous strings 


Harp of the frigid North! around whose hills 
Th’ ungenial storms hold turbulent career ; 
Whose cloud-encumber'd firmament distils 

But congelations through the frozen air; 
Whose cheerless latitudes, thro’ half the year, 
Share not the sun’s warm influence ; the wings 
Of cheerful Genius seek thy favor’d sphere ; 
There Wreedom’s spirit-stirring chorus rings, 


Yet from the South, whose glowing atmosphere 
Is one broad world of inspirations true, 
Seldom the voice of kindling song we hear ; 
Tho’ Learning there with rapid vigor grew, 
And gifted minds are neither faint nor few, 
Nor unesteem’d the intellectual dower. 

And who of Empires old or Nations new 

Hath loftier honors gather’d in the hour 


Is there no minstrel in the ardent South— 
Champions of Song’s ennobling chivalry ? 

No inspiration breath’d from Beauty’s mouth ?— 
No land of streamlet, mountain, bower or tree 7— 
No forests where the guardian Dryads be ?— 
Nor, shrin’d in architecture of green boughs, 
Some grove for Nature’s moonlight jubilee ?— 
No throbbing love of Fame the bard to rouse ?— 


Or hath ambition, of its eagle flight, 

Forgetful grown, or sated, ceas’d to soar ?— 
Ambition of the pinions plum’d with light, 

Ev’n tho’, like those which Icarus of yore 

Kept in the daring future sun-ward bore, 

They, in their mid-heav’n reach of splendor fail. 
The eagle trains his offspring to explore 

The Day-God’s realm nor fear the giant gale : 
Man’s nature is not less! Awake—ascend—prevail ! 


Man hath an innate energy of soul— 

Essence of the Immortal--free— unbound— 

That claims the range of Nature’s wondrous whole 

Far beyond our Creation’s narrow round,— 

Worlds of ineffable bliss by fear unfound,— 

And holds communion with invisible pow’rs. 

Those, Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, Dante, crown’d 
With knowledge won, trod to their inmost tow’rs— 

Yet were their hearts but dust—mere dust. What less are 
ours? 


Sons of the South! you of the lofty soul! 

To you and to your sunny land belong 

High claims to live on the immortal roll 

Of fame, and share the heraldry of song. 

Stand forth; assert them, and rejoice among 

The noblest of the Empire of the mind. 

The chain of apathy, however strong, 

The spirit of ambition can unbind ; 

Wake the gigantic thought and “ fame’s proud temple find.” 
New-York, 1843. J. A. 8. 





WIND-MILLS. 


“They unto whom we shall appear tedious are in no wise 
injured by us; because, it is in their own hands to spare 
that labor which they are not willing to endure.” 


It may dwell within the remembrance of a few 
worthies of the olden time, how that perfect gen- 
tleman and valorous knight, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, having a heart of great benevolence and 
universal sympathy with the human race, and hav- 
ing, moreover, those sympathies increased, warmed 
and tempered as it were, by the perusal of certain 
ancient and pernicious volumes, and by continually 
pondering over the same, did, one fine day, sally forth 
in armor dight, upon a miserable hack, to redress 
public grievances, to open the eyes of his fellow 
beings to the oppressions beneath which they were 
tamely submitting ; and, by the force of his exam- 
ple, and the might of his arm, to re-establish the 
undervalued, neglected, and almost forgotten insti- 
tution of knight-errantry. And to this end did he 
fearlessly and vigorously prick forth against wind- 
mills, sheep, and also—not having before his eyes 
the fear of the devil—against certain officers of the 
Santa Hermandad or Holy Brotherhood, releasing 
from their pious guardianship sundry galley-slaves, 
whom they were escorting to the coast, heavily 
chained, as the enormity of their offences and the 
peace of the state demanded ; from which last ex- 
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which the thief,” the Don, felt to be matter of more 
doubt than delicacy. 

From said renowned champion, do we, for va- 
rious reasons highly satisfactory to ourselves, 
though of no importance to any body but the owner, 
hold ourselves to be collaterally descended, and in 
like manner with him, by the perusal of, and medi- 
tation upon, sundry ancient pernicious authors, [for, 
what saith one of the guiding stars of American 
literature ? 


“« Pope Alexander always had his followers, 
As Alexander Pope has had his swallowers”] 


have we become possessed with a frenzy not infe- 
rior in force, and we fear not inferior in singularity to 
the Don’s: like his, our wit has given way beneath 


the monstrous conception, that the past order of 


things was better than is the present, and therefore, 
without doubt or diffidence of our good reception, 
(for, we are determined to be so far in the fashion,) 


do we present ourselves in the great tilt-yard of 


modern days,—id est, the printing office. Albeit, 


and beautiful imaginings, ycleped tales;.we may 
further add, “their name is Legion.” 

Had we discovered beyond dispute, what was 
the first fable ever framed for the benefit of man- 
kind, we doubt whether we should venture to dis- 
close this result of our researches. ll things from 
Chaos to the Canticles, we leave to the jurisdic- 
tion and decision of the Santa Hermandad: but 
whenever, wherever, and by whomsoever, the expe- 
diency of fable was discovered, we doubt not that 
the first fruits of the intellectual harvest were pre- 
sented to the world with a view tothe improvement 
and enlightenment of all. To those whose “ ex- 
coriated” consciences. shrink from fiction as the 
snares and delusions of the Prince of darkness, 
we would, with due deference to the unsullied pu- 
rity of their minds, and the impenetrable barrier 
which hems them around, name the Parables of 
the New-Testament, where strength, purity and 
pathos, a knowledge of human nature which ex- 
tended their perfect applicability from the times 


neither helmet of pasteboard, nor head-piece of and gacpla Sr. whom they wah Hees, Ahetugn 
brass, protect our sconce from the blows which our all ages and enbors aations, zeadernd them, worthy 


audacity may provoke. Yet, as with Thomas a 


Kent, so may it fare with us— 


“There were some dealt him blows that were heavy and 


sore, 
But others respected his plight and forbore.” 


of their great narrator. They have each a distinct 
character, distinctly developed ; they served then 
a better and more enduring purpose than any other 
species of instruction, and there can be no more 
striking proof of their perfection, than the ponder- 
ous homilies which they have sustained, and still 


“ But it seems that you are turning from, instead | sustain, without losing their beauty or interest. 


of at, the wind-mills.” 


Next, in order, come the moral fictions. Being 


“‘ Have patience, good people !” a civil entreaty,|no antiquarian, we must content ourselves with 
which was never yet extended to you by the pro-| quoting those to which Avsop stands god-father, and 
prietors of the giants, against which, we have set} that chiefly to remark the exceedingly crude state 
our lance in rest. Thomas a Kent, as well as/of literary economy in those days. Short as are 
Don Quixote and ourselves, went a tilting with | those fables, it seems to have been thought neces- 
wind-mills; we are prepared, however, to en-/sary that each of them should contain an idea— 
counter an equal doom with the Don, though by | that it should illustrate with clearness and simpli- 
different means: his opponents were their own! city, some moral truth, whose drapery of fiction 


avengers; but now, as then, by the wind-mills, do| shows that truth, even then, found it needful to 
the owners thereof grind their own bread, nor can| sacrifice to the graces. 


we expect them to witness, without wrath, any ef- 


Among the modern fables, written professedly for 


forts, however humble, at their demolition. And _ the instruction of the young, (for whom a large num- 
now, no more than in days when Paul stopped the | ber of our wind-mills are stated to be kept in ceaseless 
divinations of the damsel of Philippi, “who brought | motion,) Telemachus is most widely known. How 
her masters much gain by soothsaying,” will men, | pure there is the conception of character, how clear- 
“ or women either,” be content that the spirit, whose | ly defined the plan, how gradually and perfectly 
promptings bring them also much gain, should be/| unfolded and developed! There we find the devout 
exorcised, or endangered by the rebuke of truth. | jn religion, the bright and sound in morals and phi- 

The wind-mills, whose obtrusive arms are in|losophy, adorned and animated by the novelties of 
perpetual motion in every city and village of our! adventure, the graces of language, the poetry of 
union, threatening more fatally the brains of the} nature and the imagination. 


unfortunates within their reach, than did the Span- 


Coming nearer home, where shall be found a 


ish ones, those of Don Quixote, those wind-mills by | teacher so faithful, so unpresuming, of such touch- 
which the proprietors furnish monthly, weekly and|ing simplicity, who portrays, with so much truth 


daily, a large portion of the mental aliment (*) o 


f| and tenderness, the fireside virtues and their ac- 


their fellow citizens, are what, to be rightly under-| companying pleasures, who points out, as with a 
stood, we must designate in the language as ex-| divining rod, the deop wells of domestic sympathy, 
clusively appropriated to them, as “ thee and thou”’|the rich affections of home and kindred, so pure 


is to the Quakers, the graceful fictions, the chaste 





and perfect in their joys, and therefore so blessedly 
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united in their sorrows—in all these things, where 
shall we look for the equal of the good old Vicar? 

** But all this is matter needless, of importless 
burden.” 

We shall see. Let us reflect then, how many 
adjuncts, how many resources, how great labors 
must have been found necessary by those teachers 
and authors, who have succeeded in persuading, 
amusing or delighting mankind, before they could 
attain that result—before they could produce such 
sketches, such pictures as those to which we have 
presumed to refer. How mature a judgment must 
they have acquired to keep truth ever in their ser- 
vice ; how much skill in arraying her with a deli- 
cacy and propriety, which should not, for a moment, 
obscure the brightness of her countenance, or de- 
form the graces of her person—how deep a feeling 
of all that is beautiful in the heart of man, to at- 
tract and win; how deep a knowledge of the evils 
of his nature, and how judicious an application of 
it to warn and correct; how quick and happy a 
perception of his follies and weaknesses, so that to 
strengthen he may amuse without disgusting; how 
keen a relish for the charms of nature, that they 
may mingle in his pages so as to refresh and adorn 
his pictures ! 

And now, we would ask, where in the illimitable 
expanse of “Original Tales,” whose “stagnant 
torrents” surround us on all sides, are we to look 
for such qualities? Or can they be called ‘‘ Ori- 
ginal Tales,” which, originality, have none ! What 
idea should we entertain of the “ originality” of a 
gallery of paintings, the only variety among which 
should be a somewhat diversified grouping of the 
figures, the expressions, attitudes and coloring being 
such that one might stand for all? Avnd is not this 
the case with these writings? Such knowledge of 
their art as the authors possess, is derived, not 
from that observation and study which may lead to 
a thorough understanding and just appreciation of 
human nature, as it performs its part before them; 
not from the examination of the records left us by 
men of genius of their skill in penetrating that most 
complicated of labyrinths, the heart, and in de- 
scribing it with the alternate strength and weak- 
ness, smiles and tears, confusion and harmony, 
which astonish and delight. These true oracles 
they heed not—imagination is sufficient guide—and 
for such books, they are old-fashioned, vulgar ; they 
suited the times for which they were written—we are 
further advanced. ‘To the stagnant waters of fash- 
ionable novels, then, do they betake themselves, 
drinking in large draughts the inspiration of those 
mockeries, those vague shadows of man, his exis- 
tence and its purposes there furnished. From 
thence are reproduced the heroes and heroine’s who 
differ fromm each other only in stature and com- 
plexion ; their loves and friendships, their impossi- 
ble adventures, the tone of their conversations, 
where flippancy and frivolity are expected to pass 








as ease and elegance, where maukish sentimentali- 
ties are paraded as feeling; their suspicions, jeal- 
ousies, quarrels and reconcilements, are all of one 
class. Sometimes, indeed, we find a spice of 
idiom; the Shibboleth that betrays the birth-place 
of its owner. 

There is also a second class of these things, stand- 
ing forth somewhat in opposition to the first, where 
wealth and fashion and “ gentle blood,” and those 
refinements and elegancies of taste and education, 
which wealth procures and fashion sanctions, are 
held up to view only to show their utter incom- 
patibility with virtue and usefulness. We have, 
also, interesting and instructive tales to allure newly 
married ladies into due attention to the mysteries 
of house-keeping, and others which treat of the 
sublimer arts of “‘ shopping.” 

“‘ Hurry comes from the devil, and slow advance- 
ment from Allah,” says the Turk. Were he bid- 
den to apply his adage to these authors, he would 
find his ideas as much confounded as were the 
Satyr’s, when the traveller blew hot and cold: 


“ Still hurry, hurry, on they go!” 


but their advancement is invisible. 

We are no Utilitarian. The beauties of the ex- 
ternal world delight us for their beauty’s sake, for 
the delicious repose and pleasing thraldom into 
which they lull us: and not less strong is our faith 
in the grace and grandeur of the world within; 
fain would we, that they should be made manifest 
to us now, as of yore, in forms of such truth and 
perfection as shall harmonize with, while they en- 
hance the charms of actual existence. 

But is the present state of things to lead to this 
consummation? - Never! Not of the spirit are 
born these effusions against which we raise our 
voice, but of that ideality, whose immediate pro- 
genitor is acqguisitiveness. And to whose account 
are placed all these frail, feeble, distorted literary 
monsters? ‘To thine, oh patient, and much endur- 
ing public! How well would a little of the un- 
reasonable simplicity of the Satyr stead thee against 
these triflers with thy dignity and common sense, 
whom thou sufferest to blow hot and cold upon thee. 
They bow down before thee; they proclaim at the 
street corners and upon the house-tops thy might 
and supremacy, while all things false, faulty and 
enormous which they create, are imputed to the 
“public taste ;” they affect awe and submission, 
and lull thee to sleep with the music of their flatte- 
ries. O, most delicate monster! the blind ore of 
Ariosto, Polyphemus, after the experiments of that 
first of opticians, Ulysses, were never so deceived 
and defrauded as thou! Longer to endure these in- 
dignities would be to confess thyself an eye!ess and 
toothless monster. Rouse thyself then, and rejoice 
the hearts of thy true lovers and faithful servants, 
by withdrawing thy countenance from these para- 
sites, and issue thy edict for the restoration of the 
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ancient rule of letters, whose laws are as inviolable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians—whose jus- 
tice is inflexible, and which knoweth no respect of 
persons. 

And ye, whose lips have been touched with the 
sacred fire, who have drank at the limpid and in- 
vigorating stream of true literature, whose ears, 
attuned to the music of Apollo’s lute, list not the 
hoarse and feeble tones of imitators; have ye no 
fault in thisthing? Gird on now your armor ; make 
hard your faces against the foe; demand of them 
if high purposes are to be served, lofty ends attain- 
ed by their feeble and lawless incursions upon do- 
mains, in which they have no birthright; but, if 
the heads and hearts of the band are as impenetra- 
ble to argument, as were the feathers of the Har- 
pies to the weapon of Astolpho, sound then the 
magic horn of wit, redouble blast on blast, and the 
victory is yours. 

Washington, 1843. 





MOONLIGHT MUSINGS.—No. I. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


Whose face is that in the scowling sky, 
Peering askant thro’ the sable cloud? 
Her head is bald, and her eyes are dry, 
And blackness weaves her shroud! 
See how the scud goes flying past ! 
The faint old Moon will die at last ! 
And, hark ! | hear the rising blast, 
Go whirling by. 
Yes, the dim old Moon is about to die, 
And the mourning winds go howling by. 


Her face is pale and thin and wan; 
Sorrow has stamp’d its impress there : 
The bright bewitching smile is gone, 
The smile so sweetly fair! 
O! fair was her’s a month ago, 
When, like Diana’s silver bow, 
She hung upon th’ horizon low, 
A radiant rare ; 
Bright, as the pure and sparkling gem, 
That glitters in kingly diadem. 


O! when she in her beauty flung, 
The radiance of her silver beams; 
Where evening’s zephyrs softest sung, 
Or in the depths of mirroring streams ; 
How many a soul on seraph’s wing, 
With brilliant bright imagining, 
Has gone to where the angels sing, 
Those stars among ; 
And with the ’rapt angelic throng, 
Pour’d forth the gushing tide of song ? 


How many a soul has wander’d there! 

Wander’d away from Earth and Time! 
Forgot the sorrow, pain and care, 

And sought the far-off spirit-clime ! 
Ah! there the long, long parted meet, 
The voice of joy is thrilling sweet, 

And Seraph tones in gladness greet, 
With song sublime ! 
The Heav’nly guest, who ’raptur’d roves, 





Thro’ flowery meads and golden groves. 
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Bright, blessed place! O, who may know, 
The bliss that thrills the human soul ; 
Where crystal streams in music flow, 
And choral hymns eternal roll? 
But, ah! it must the soul suffice, 
To know that in those upper skies, 
A spirit-land of glory lies! 
Where man may go! 
A land of bright perennial bloom, 
Forever barr’d from deathless doom. 


I may not now those glories tell : 

Those scenes of bliss, | may not sing ; 
Tho’ there my fond affections dwell, 

’Round holiest objects clustering. 
I know my own heart’s Love is there, 
Celestial, in that purer air, 
O, God! so E her rapture share, 

My soul shall swell, 

With thankful song, and truthful praise, 
While Seraphs trill their Heav’nly lays. 


Pale Moon! that look’st so worn and ill, 
How many a tale thy lips could tell ! 
Tales, that would cause the eyes to fill, 
Tales that the hardest heart would swell. 
Ah, yes! frail man was made to mourn, 
And many a heart by sorrow torn, 
And many a spirit weak and worn, 
Shall sigh until 
The breath of Heav’n’s eternal clime, 
Shall heal the cureless wounds of Time. 


Yes, Luna, from thy lofty steep, 
In Heav’n’s pure vault, full well I know, 
Thine eyes have not refused to weep, 
O’er sorrowing scenes below. 
No need that Fancy plume her wing, 
No need from other climes to bring, 
The tearful tales of suffering, 
Misfortune, pain and wo. 
Thank God! that grief and dark distress, 
Mar not the angels’ blessedness. 


But thou art gone. Pale Moon, farewell! 
Thy glimmering ray no more I see ; 
’Tis meet thy mournful death to tell, 
And drop a tear for thee ! 
Darkness may shroud thy lonely bier ; 
But thou, fair orb, shalt re-appear ; 
And in thy pristine beauty here, 
More glorious rise, 
And tread the skies, 
A very Queen; the brightest gem, 
That studs the Evening’s diadem. 





TWILIGHT. 


BY HUBBARD M. DALEY. 


She comes! she comes! in her still holy power, 
The gentle spirit of the Twilight Hour ; 


*Luming again the dim and shadowy track, 


That down the tides of time, conducts us back 
To those past scenes, which, or of weal or woe, 
Do o’er each present hour, some influence throw. 


Joys broken spells restored to beauty bright, 


Shed o’er her path their soft rich floods of light ; 


Flowers, faded once, again their odors breathe, 
And round her brow, gay blooming chaplets wreathe. 


It often yields delight our view to cast 
Upon the pleasures of the happy past ; 
Whose fond remembrance in each present hour 


Steals o’er the soul with gently soothing power ; 
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So too a mournful joy it gives to dwell 

Awhile upon the Se shades that fell 
Around our path, when He who gave each gem, 
That shed its lustre from love’s diadem, 

Bereft the spirit of her cherished prize, 

And bore the jewel to its native skies. 


And though the heart has once been torn by woes 
That will not heal, by wounds that will not close, 
Till He shall come whose power alone can steep 
Each pulse of anguish in unthrohbing sleep ; 
Yet there’s an influence in the lengthened sigh— 
Time wafts around us as he passes by ; 
A soothing balm, his trembling kiss contains, 
A gentle charm breathes in his whispered strains, 
That blunts the keenest of each piercing grief, 
And yield, at least, the semblance of relief. 


And then, when each rebellious thought is still, 

When we have bowed submissive to His will, 
Whose arm sustained us, when the tide of woe 
Did o’er our souls in raging billows flow— 

When we have known how vain those pleasures are 

That earth holds forth to cheer the path of care ; 

' We feel it good often our view to cast 

Upon the sorrows of the mournful past, 

And see, amid the clouds of other days, 

Some lights to guide us in our future ways. 


Then lead thou on! sweet spirit, let us rove 
To haunts once lighted by the star of Love— 

Lead on! for ’mid the winds that by me stray, 

I hear sweet voices calling me away ; 
Whose low-breathed tones, as near me now they float, 
Wake in my heart full many a chiming note. 

And see! engirt in robes of spotless hue, 

Who, who are a that there oppose our view ? 
What beings those that in such beauty rise? 
Or do they come descending from the skies ? 


Methinks the Angels cannot be more bright 
Than yonder forms that meet my raptured sight, 
What lofty virtue! what serene content! 
What gentle firmness with affection blent! 
What softness mingles with the queen-like air, 
That marks the person of the elder fair! 
And Oh, how bright! how fondly bright the smile, 
That lingers round the younger’s brow the while! 
How like the radiance of the sinless dove, 
Her eye beams forth its tenderness and love ! 


On, ou they come. And now no more unknown, 
I feel their arms in fondness round me thrown ; 
My mother’s form bends o’er me, and | hear 
My sister’s voice breathe softly in mine ear. 
Words silent, long, their accents tune again, 
And sweetly murmur love’s undying strain ; 
Affection’s fingers too awake the strings 
To higher numbers, now the music rings; 
Memory unites to swell the concord sweet, 
And buried joys their thrilling notes repeat, 


As, wafted o'er the bosom of the sea, 
Falls on the ear some fairy minstrelsy 
That plaintive dies, or merry peals along 
As Zephyrs list, or join the swelling song ; 
And as at times across the morning sky, 
Sunshine and clouds in rapid changes fly ; 
So round me now appear to swell the lays, 
That breathe the music of departed days ; 
So in swift flight seem now around me cast 
The lights and-shadows of the changeful past. 


They fade !—alas ! the gentle vision’s fled ; 
No more I see its beauty o’er me shed ; 
And yet, methinks, that still they hover near 
The spirit shapes of those forever dear ; 
And though unseen, that now their beaming eyes 
Are gazing on me from the azure skies. 
And ’tis perchance their voices whispering by 
That gives such sweetness to the evening’s sigh ; 
The gentle fluttering of their Angel wings, 
That wake the soothing tones of mem’ry’s strings. 


Spirit of Twilight, vision of an hour! 

Farewell! to thee, to all thy holy power! 
Farewell! for gaily clad in robes of light, 
The stars are ing in the halls of night. 





Farewell! And as thou reach’st thy home again 
With the bright forms “ that lingered in thy train ; 
O send! in all the light that round thee beams, 
Thy sister.” spirit of our midnight dreams, 
Whose voice may breathe those songs unsung hy thee, 
That linger yet in cells of memory. 
Leeds, Virginia. 





Notices of New Works. 


RuscHENBERGER’s Series. First Books of Natural His- 
tory—Mollusca: Elements of Conchology, repared for 
the use of Schools and Colleges, by W. 5. W. Ruschen- 
berger, M. D., Surgeon U.S. N., &c. &c., from the text 
of Milne Edwards and Achille Comte, professors of Na- 
tural History in the Colleges of Henry I1V., and Charle- 
magne, with plates. Turner and Fisher, Philadelphia. 


These books come to us very respectably and highly re- 
commended. Some of the most competent judges and dis- 
tinguished men of the country, have passed the highest en- 
comiums upon them and their author. With such testimo- 
nials in their favor, it would be presumption for us, and 
nugatory, to put our names to the paper also. They are 
good stuff—these books,—the publishers cannot fail to dis- 
count them freely, and schools to circulate them eagerly. 
If these books, instead of Latin and Greek, which, to nine- 
tenths of our academic graduates is utterly useless, were 
made text-books in our schools, and the time which is there 
devoted to the “learned languages,” given to such useful 
and practical, instructive and profitable treatises as these, 
our word for it, vast improvements in education and in 
mind, would manifest themselves in the next generation. 
We are no enemies to Latin and Greek in their proper pla- 
ces—but we have ever thought that an undue importance is 
attached to them in the system of education. There is not 
a college without its professorships of Latin and Greek, and 
few indeed with a professorship of our own language, the 
most difficult of all to be spoken or written correctly. We 
recollect to have seen a pamphlet put forth by a certain 
professor of one of the “learned languages” in the Uni- 
versity of London, showing how utterly impossible it is to 
speak and write English correctly without a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. It reminded us of the story of fortifying 
the city—‘“ Leather’s the thing after all.” This learned 
professor’s practice gave the lie to his theory on almost 
every page, for the pamphlet abounded with grammatical 
errors. He was most cunning in Latin and Greek, yet all 
of his skill in those languages did not enable him to write 
in his own vernacular tongue, scarcely with decency. His 
blunders in English, if committed by one of his pupils ina 
Latin thesis, would have lost him his diploma. Give Latin 
to the youth of fortune—if he have a fancy for it—who 
can afford to devote his whole life to the gratification of 
literary pursuits—but for the youth of scanty means—who 
can barely afford time for education, “fling Latin to the 
dogs,” and put in his. hands such usefal and practical 
books as those of the Ruschenberger’s Series, and others 
of kindred tendency. 


Tue Encyc.ioppia or GEOGRAPHY ; comprising a com- 
plete description of the earth, physical, statistical, civil 
and political ; exhibiting its relation to the heavenly ho- 
dies, its physical structure, the natural history of each 
country, and the industry, commerce, political institu- 
tions, and civil and social state of all nations. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R.S. E. Revised, with additions, by Tho- 
mas G. Bradford. The whole brought up to the present 
time. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 


This is another of those marvellously cheap publications, 
the first part only of which has as yet reached us. It will 
be comple in twenty-four parts, and a part is published 
every two weeks, at 25 cents. The work will contain about 
two thousand pages, eleven hundred engravings, and up- 
wards of eighty maps. The enterprising publishers are de- 
termined to spare no expense in getting up this very valua- 
ble publication. They have already expended upwards of 
eleven thousand dollars upon it. e shall defer a more 
extended and particular notice of it, until we see more of 
the other parts—with the first of which we are really de- 
lighted. 





